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Tine Soved Raney Snell 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 

















prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 






































Mr. Western Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 
beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 

Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root Extractors, Root Sections and all Root appliances. 

When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formery The A. I. Root Co. of California) 


Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station San Francisco: 52 Main St. 
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Fricton-Top Cans and Pails 
F. O. B. Cars Lansing by Freight or Express 
25 50 100 200 500 1000 
re $1.25 $235 $4.10 $8.00 $19.75 $38.50 
DE anrtacetenenaes 2.00 3.50 6.85 13.60 32.50 64.00 
EY ivdecenaecnns 2.85 5.00 9.85 19.50 47.00 93.00 


FIVE-GALLON CANS IN RE-SHIPPING CASES—Per case of two cans, 
$1.15; per 10 cases of 2 cans each, $11.00; per 25 cases of two cans each, $26.00; 
der 50 cases of two cans each, at 97c per case, f. 0. b. cars Lansing, Mich. 


FIVE-GALLON CANS IN BULK—Per can, 45c; per 10 cans, $4.20; per 
24 cans, $9.25, per 50 cans, $18.25. | 


Tall Clear Glassware 


Ship. wt. Per case. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. | 


8-oz. round jars, 24 to case...... 12 Ibs. $1.00 $9.40 $22.75 $44.00 : 
16-oz. round jars, 24 to case..... .19 Ibs. 1.25 12.00 29.00 55.00 
32-oz. round jars, 12 to case...... 15 Ibs. .95 9.00 21.75 40.00 
61/.-0z. white glass tumblers, 48 to case 1.35 13.00 31.50 62.00 


Above glassware shipped from Lansing and not from some distant point 
with high freight expenses and loss of time. 


‘*‘A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE—IT STICKS—For labels on glass or tin: Per 
pint, 25c; per quart, 45c; per gallon, $1.50. 


Choice Michigan Honey for sale in pails and five-gallon cans. Let us 
quote you prices. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Michigan 



































Save $1.00 on 3 Leading Bee-Papers for One Year 


‘Bees and Honey’’ of the 0 ere $1.00) 
Amerian Bee, Journal of the Centr @.'8.°-°:-"180! AIL 3 for only $2.50 
ee ee ee eee ere $3.50 (Renewals or New) 
Either Gleanings in Bee Culture or American Bee Journal, with 
‘*Bees and Honey,’’ one year—both for.................... $1.75 








and 


George W. York. &ditor 














Even if you haven’t seen a copy of ‘‘Bees and Honey,’’ you'll make no mistake in ordering 
it with the two other great bee-papers. But if you want to see a copy of it before ordering, just 
write for a free sample. You'll be surprised to find it so valuable. 

**Bees and Honey’’ is THE bee-paper of the Great West—where more carloads of honey 
are produced than in any other part of the U. S.; and where beekeeping is developing faster than 
elsewhere, because there is more good unoccupied honey producing territory in that region. 


All NEW subscribers to ‘‘Bees and Honey’’ for 1927 who send us their orders before Jan. 
lst will receive two extra copies of it free. 


We are ready for your orders—ready to give them prompt attention. 


BEES AND HONEY 


524 First Ave. South. Seattle, Washington 








GLEANINGS IN 
HONEY MARKETS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of November) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California—The 
weather has been unusually warm for this 
time of year, especially along the south coast. 
No fall rains reported, and the back county 
is reported dry. Forest fires reported burning 
hundreds of acres of brush land in San Diego 


760 








County. Bees have gone into winter quarters 
in good shape both as to bees and stores, ex 
cept that in Imperial Valley many colonies, 
especially those with old queens, are brood- 
less, and in parts of San Diego County brood 
is very light Local consumption has been 
heavy. The bulk of the crop has already left 
the beekeepers’ hands. Further reports re- 
ceived of large shipments of amber and light 
amber honey to Germany and England. Buy- 
ers are said to be more anxious to buy at 
prices in advance of those offered a few weeks 
ugo. Beekeepers reported receiving, for am 


ber buckwheat, car lots, 64%-7c; ton lots, 6% 


8c: white sage car lot, 9c; ton lots white or 
ange, 10c. Beeswax, wide range, 32-34c; few, 
37c per Ib Central California—Bees have 
built up well this fall on blue curls. In view 
of their unusual strength, however, they may 
need atteution as to stores. Some American 
foul brood reported. Slight improvement re 
ported in demand. Northern California Pack- 
uge bee men are preparing for next spring's 
business. Rain is needed The market is re- 


ported to have strengthened, and to have a 
iirmer tone than for months past, with many 
beekeepers holding for higher prices. Car lots 
have been nearly cleaned up. Ton lots of 
white to light amber star thistle are reported 
to have brought the beekeepers 6%-7c; few, 


i%-8e per tb. One car iot reported moved at 
6%c per lb. Small pails have sold up to 1l2c 
per lb. Beeswax, medium, 32c per Ib. cash, 
»4c in trade; bright yellow, 36c in trade. 
PACIFIC NORIHWEST—The weather so 
far west of the Cascades has been mild. Some 


east of the Cascades. 
good. Sales re 
amber extracted, 


cold 
Colony 
ported of 60's, 


weather reported 
strength is generally 
white to light 


at 10-12c¢ per lb. One large lot No. 1 white 
sweet clover comb reported sold at $3.75 per 
ci 


SECTION—Supply of 
comb honey is light, and demand is said to 
exceed offerings. The market for extracted is 
still depressed, but inquiries are reported more 
frequent. Dealers are showing more interest, 
and a stronger tendency to the market is an 
ticipated soon by some shippers. Foreign buy 
ers are also said to be making inquiries in 
this territory Some beekeepers are holding 
car lots of white sweet clover and alfalfa ex- 
tracted at 8%ec per Ib. or better, with car lot 
sales reported at 7%-7%ec per lb. Ton lots 
have sold 7-8% per Ib.; 60’s, 9-llc; small 
pails, 10-14¢ per lb. For white comb in small 


ise 
INTERMOUNTAIN 


lots beekeepers have been getting $3.75-4.25 
per case for No. | and fancy, according to 
scattered reports; car lots extra fancy, $4.00; 
fancy, $3.75; No. 1, $3.50 per case. Some 





quoting car lots white comb at $4.25 per case 
for fancy, $3.90 per case for choice. Beeswax, 
36c per Ib. 
TEXAS—kKilling 
have stopped bees 
Texas, but stores are sufficient for wintering, 
as, because of low prices, much late summer 
honey was left on the hives. Much poisoning 
of bees reported Colonies generally weak in 
number. Low prices for cotton and honey are 
causing great discouragement. In central to 
south Texas bees are still working a little on 
broomweed, asters, white brush, yellow top, 
and other flowers. Bees are brooding up nicely 
and have ample stores to winter on. In a few 
sections they are reported filling up the hives 


recent rains 
in northeast 


frosts and 
from flying 
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with pollen and nectar from broomweed. The 
fall flow in the Mesilla Valley was unusually 
good. Considerable bulk comb houey reported 
brought iu from Colorado and lowa, and local 
demand, though improving, is still light. Car- 


load light amber alfalfa reported sold for 6c 
per lb.; ton lots, 6c; 60’s, 8¢ per lb. Other ex- 
tracted light amber in 60’s has sold at 8-10c 
per lb.; small pails, 9-12c; few, 14c per Ib. 
Bulk comb, small pails, 12-15¢; some low as 
10c per lb. Beeswax, 35c¢ per Ib. 


PLAINS AREA—tThe unusually mild weath 
ers has allowed bees to-fly out later than usual, 
and in some sections a little pollen has been 
brought in Outdoor packing is about over, 
and cellaring is in progress. Stores are re- 
ported as geuerally ample. The late fall rains 
have put honey plants in good shape for next 


year. Some report brisk demand for comb 
honey, and the market on the whole appears 
more active than earlier in the season. Ton 
lots of white clover and sweet clover have 
brought the beekeeper 8-10c per Ilb.; 2 cars 
white sweet clover, 8c, containers furnished; 
small pails, 12%c per Ib. White comb No. 1, 
carrier lots, $3.75-4.25; case lots, $4.50-5.00 


per case. Heartsease and Spanish needles have 
brought, extracted, ton lots, 8c per lb. Comb, 
large lots, $4.25-4.50 per case. Beeswax, 34- 
38c¢ per lb. 

KAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Comb honey is in light supply, and 
will probably soon be cleaned up. Extracted 


honey is not selling well, and prices show wide 
range, especially for small pails. Ton lots of 
white extracted have brought the beekeeper 
8-12e per Ib 60’s, 10-12c; small pails, 9- 
l6c, mostly 14-15¢ per lb.; amber, 60’s to ton 
lots, 6-7%ec per lb.; small pails, 10c per Ib.; 
light amber, ton lots, 7-9c per Ib. No. 1 white 


comb has ranged from $4.50-6.00 per case, few 





low as $3.50; extra fancy, $5.75-6.5 dark 
No. 1, .50 per case. Beeswaxx, per 
lb 

N¢ RTH EASTERN STATES — Comb honey 
supplies are cleaning up rapidly, and stocks 


of extracted are getting low. Ton lots of white 


to light amber clover and basswood extracted 
have sold at 9-lle per Ib.; 60’s, 10-12%e; 
small pails, 14-15¢; few, 10¢ per Ib.; thre: 
cars light clover, 8¢ per lb.; buckwheat, ton 
lots, 6-9ce; 60's, 8-10c per Ib.; barrels, 6c; 
small pails, 9-12c per lb.; amber clover, ton 
lots, 8c per Ib.; No. 1 white comb has sold at 
$4.50-5.00 per case; No. 2, $3.60: buckwheat 


and mixed buckwheat and other flavors, $4.00 
per case. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES—Few _ recent 
sales reported. Barrels of amber to light amber 
extracted have sold at 7-7 %c per lb.; and small 
pails of light amber at 10c per lb. Beeswax 
has brought the beekeeper 36-38c¢ per Ib. 





From Producers’ Associations 

Honey market firm and movement very sat 
isfactory in domestic markets. Export market 
not attractive, owing to low prices from Cali- 
fornia and western states. 

The Ontario Honey Proucers’ Co-op., Ltd., 

A. G. Halstead, General Manager. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





We find the honey crop is shorter than last 
year, which was a very light crop; in fact, we 
have had four light crops. Bees are evidently 
going into winter in pretty good condition. The 
market on extracted honey is ridiculously low, 
many producers taking whatever price they 
are offered. However, such cars are being 
cleaned up, and we look for the price to ad- 
vance before long. Exports for August and 
September were greatly in excess of those for 
the same months last, year, and if the export 
demand continues, it should be followed by a 
reaction towards higher prices. 


Western Colorado Honey Exchange, 
Jas. W. Watson, Jr., Manager. 
Grand Valley, Colo., Nov. 13. 
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Special Foreign Quotations case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 

The market continues quietly steady, as we or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
have had nothing to excite it. The supplies pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
keep coming in with regularity and are duly per case? 
absorbed. Present values are equivalent to 4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
12c per Ib. in American currency. Beeswax: your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
Here again we have no change to report. The pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
market keeps steady at about our previous 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
quotations, or 46c¢ per Ib. Taylor & Co. 1, per section? 

Liverpool, Eng., Nov. 4. 5. How is honey now moving on the market in 

your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
Report of Honey Producers slow, fair, or rapid. 

Early in November we sent the following 6 What is the condition of the colonies for 
questions to actual honey producers: winter in, your locality as compared with 
1. What per cent of the honey produced in normal? Give answer in per cent. 

your locality has already left the hands of | 7- What is the condition of the honey plants 

the producers ? ; for next season in your locality as compared 
2. At what price has honey been sold, or con- with normal? Give answer in per cent. 

tracted for, in large lots (state whether car- 8. How does the number of colonies in your 
load or less) in your locality during the locality compare with the average number 
past month? (a) Extracted honey per lb.? during the last five years? Give answer in 

(b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? per cent. 

3. What are prices when sold to grocers in The following answers were received: 
Pet. Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move Col. Plant No. 

State. Name. Sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Cond. Cond. Col. 
Ala. W. D. Achord 95 56... .$1.00.. .. Fair .100 90. .100 
Ala. J. M. Cutts...... 50..$.08% : .. .80..$.30.. Fair .100..100..100 
Ark. Jas. Johnson 60. es —_ £4 .28..Slow .. 80..100.. 75 
B.C. W. J. Sheppard. 40 -1.00.. 7.20..1.35.. .385..Fair ..100. .100..100 
Cal. L. L. Andrews.... 80.. .08. .. .1.00.. .28..Fair .100.. 80..119 
Cal. M. H. Mendieson : : <% -1.10 30..Fair 100.. ..100 
Cal. M. C. Richter.. 20 10 1.00 —. -Slow ..100.. 90..120 
Cal. M. A. Saylor 80 07 4.00.. .60.. 4.35.. .75.. .25..Pair .100.. 90..100 
Col J. A. Green. eS 07 65 8.00.. .6.. 20..Fate ..100..100..130 
Col. B. W. Hopper.... 80 09.. 3.50.. .60 3.75.. .75.. .20..Rapid. .100..100..100 
Conn A. Latham :.- 50 1.05 7.00. .1.30. 40.*Fair .. 95..100..100 
Conn A. i eee. cee OO : 1.00.. 6.50..1.25.. .40..Fair .100..100.. 90 
Fla C. C Cook 07% 85.. 1.10 .Fair ..100..100..125 
Fla Harry Hewitt 80 85. ..1.00 Rapid. .110..100..100 
Ga. Bs By, Ws ce winn 80 1 3.80 .. Slow ..100..100..115 
Til. A. L. Kildow 5 10 : 85 20. .Slow .100. .125..110 
Ind. T. C. Johnson 50.. 90. 1.80..1.15 25..Slow 100. .100. .100 
Ind. se =F .90 4.80..1.10.. .25..FPair .. 95..100.. 85 
Ta. F. G. Brown..... 80 08 75 .95.. .25..Rapid. .110. .110..100 
Ta F. Coverdale . 75. ass 4.80 28..Fair 90. .125..130 
Ta. W. S. Pangburn 37. 09.. 70 95 25..Rapid..100..100.. 75 
Kan Frank Hill TOce sdOr~ 4.35. 88 : + .. Fair 100..100..100 
La E. C. Davis. 75.. .08 . 65 > . Fair 100. .100..150 
Me. & BB. Goere..... 50 L.26.. 7.20. .1.00.. .83..Fair 100..100.. 60 
Md S. G. Crocker.. 75 1.25 6.00. .1.50 .35..Fair 75.. 73.. 75 
Mass BD. BR. Goates...... 8 . .47..FPair 95..100..100 
Mich rt. D. Bartlett... 75. .70 95.. ..Fair 100..100.. 95 
Mich. F. Markham 60 75 1.00 30 100..100.. 90 
Mich E. DPD. Townsend.. 20 11. 5 Fair 100. .100,.120 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.. 25. 1.00 . 1.25 Slow 100..100..100 
Mo J. H. Romberger.. 40 75 4.00..1.00.. .25..Fair 80. .100..100 
Neb J. H.. Wagner.... 20 .10 3.75... .65 4.80 85.. .25..Slow 100. .105..100 
Nev. G. G. Schmeis.... 50. 06% . 28..Fair 100..100..100 
N.J. EF. G. Carr... 6.00. .35..Fair 60. .100..100 
N.Y Geo. B. Howe 75 12 6.50. .80 ..1.00 .387..Fair 90..100.. 75 
N.Y Adams & Myers. 12. .75 6.00. .1.10 30. .Fair 100..100.. 80 
N.Y F. W. Lesser 75 11 5.00.. os mee .90 .28..Fair 90..100.. 80 
N.C Cc. L. Sams.. 55. 4.75..1.00.. 5.00. .1.25 .30.. Fair 95..100..100 
N.C C. S. Baumgarner 80 .1.00. ~ 30. .Fair 100 90. .100 
Ohio. R. D. Hiatt . 1.05 6.00. .1.35 30. . Slow 90 90. .100 
Ohio. J. F. Moore.... 80 = = ae 5.00..1.10.. .30..Fair 90 90.. 90 
Ohio. Fred Leininger 15. 10.. 4.25. .60 4.80. .1.00. 25. .Slow 98.. 80..100 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen ~ - 1.85 .35..Fair 100..100.. 90 
Okla. ©. VF. Stiles... 60.. 85 5.00. .1.00.. .30..Fair 90 90.. 70 
Ore. H. A. Scullen..... 25 . : 95.. .25..Pair 100. .100..100 
Pa. D. C. Gilham.... 20 -1.10 7.20. .1.50 40..Fair 100. .100. .100 
8§.C. Kk. S. Prevost 50 6.00. .1.00 28..Fair 100. .100..100 
S.D L. A. Syverud 0 4.00 .73 4.80.. .90 .25..Fair 95.. 75..200 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan. 95 1.25 35..Fair 100. .100 75 
Tenn... G. M. Bentley. OO.. £8.. 50 65 Fair 95 90..100 
Tex. H. B. Parks ». ae we .65 85 . Fair 85. 100 
Tex. J. N. Mayes.....100 I... 70 . Slow 80...75 95 
Utah. = — 80 07 - 45 3.40 50.. .20..Fair 90 85..115 
Vt. J. B. Orame...... # .1.00 6.00. .1.25. 35. .Fair 90. .100..100 
Va. T. C. Asher. 10 an -1.00 6.00. .1.25 30. .Slow .. 95.. 90..110 
Wash. W. L. Cox 20 08. 75 80 Slow .100..100..115 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton.. 50. 65 45 Slow 100. .100 100 
W.Va. T. K. Massie 100 ..1.00 35. .Slow 65.. 90 80 
Wis. N. FE. France 50 80 3.75. .1.00 24..Slow 100. .100 
Wis. FE. Hassirger ... 35 10 80 1.00 Fair 100. .100 95 
Wis. H. F. Wilson.... 50.. ce. % .63. 5.50 88 33..Fair 75..100.. 80 
Wyo. C. H. Ranney 50. 07% .60 75. Fair 80..100..100 
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Sour Christmas Problem 


Is Solved 


WILL BE ENJOYED 


APPROPRIATE GIFTS THAT 


De 


This Beautiful Honey Dish 


is made of the finest porcelain handsomely 
finished in old ivory and gold. The dish is four 
inches in diameter and five inches high. 


Postpaid to any address, $1.50 


Honey Dish and Gleanings in Bee Culture, 





one year, $2.00. 





Favorite Gifts for Beekeepers 
ABC and X Y Z OF BEE CULTURE.............. $3.00 


Nearly 1000 pages, 823 illustrations. 
With Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $3.50. 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES.................. $1.00 


128 pages, 124 illustrations. 
With Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $1.50. 


HONEY PLANTS OF NORTH AMERICA 


408 pages, 127 illustrations 
With Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $3.00. 


-ALL BOOKS BOUND IN FABRIKOID, AND POSTPAID —— 





The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 





GIFTS OF QUALITY ————— 
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‘Annual Stock Reduction Sale 
: All new goods—sale lasts until our present stock is exhausted. 
H ALL IN CRATES OF FIVE (5) 
\ Eight-fr. size. Ten-fr. size. 
‘| Diamond Hives—wood cover ............... $10.00 $11.00 
\| Stirling Hives—metal cover ................. 12.00 13.00 
;| Jumbo Hives—metal cover ................. 14.00 
| Hive Bodies—with frames ................... 5.25 5.50 
| Hive Bodies—no frames ..................... 3.25 3.35 
{|} Jumbo Hive Bodies—with frames ............. 6.50 
| Jumbo Hive Bodies—no frames.............. 3.75 
' Shallow Supers—with frames ............... 3.75 4.00 
Shallow Supers—no frames ................. 2.25 2.50 
| No. 1 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 3.75 4.00 
| No. 3 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 6.00 6.50 
Hive Covers—Diamond wood ................ 2.75 3.00 
| Hive Covers—Stirling metal ................ 5.00 5.25 
Fe Serer ee 2.30 2.70 
; NED 4.4. 54sreiceke dean ekeu tana 6 1.20 1.20 
| FRAMES— 
: Standard corner-cut top-bar ........ $4.75 per 100 
Jumbo corner-cut top-bar........... 5.50 per 100 
Shallow corner-cut top-bar.......... 4.00 per 100 
' Shallow grooved top-bar ........... 3.50 per 100 
‘ A. D. with split bottom-bar......... 5.50 per 100 
Foundation, medium..................... 70c per Ib. any quantity 
i ME «sha ows a bik eee hs bee ele 7T5c per lb. any quantity 
H. & H. imported queen-excluders, 10-frame size only. . . $5.00 per 10 
Shallow Aluminum Combs .......................... 2.50 per 10 
GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS— 
214-pound cans in cartons of 100........ $4.00 a carton 
5-pound pails in cartons of 50......... 3.50 a carton 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50........ 5.00 a carton 
: 60-pound tins, new, 2 tins per case...... 1.00 per case 
' 60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 per case.. .35 per case 
160-lb. kegs (the ideal container for both 
H buckwheat and clover honey)....... 1.20 each 
| Hoffman & Hauck, | 
otiman auck, Inc. 
3 Ozone Park, New York 
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New Shenreetion on Bees 


By Francis Huber 
Translated from the original French by C, P. Dadant 


Actual Observations on Bee Life 
in Understandable Language 





How the queen mates, how bees live, egg The present book is a translation of both 
laying, brood rearing, how wax is made, of Huber’s ‘‘ Nouvelles Observations,’”’ 
how comb is built, the senses of bees. in French, dated 1792 and 1814. Previous 
English versions were not only much 
Huber’s experiments on bees have never abridged and incomplete but contained 
been equaled and he established many of absurd errors. 
the facts of bee life for all time, giving To C. P. Dadant, French is a mother 
tongue and his English is a delight in its 
style and simplicity. His translation is 
server of bees starts with Huber. exact and complete. 


us a most interesting and true record of 


all he saw. Every student or close ob- 


Beautifully bound—230 pages—original illustrations 
—A Fine Christmas Gift. — Price $3.00, postpaid. 


Published by American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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OUR CORNERSTONE. 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January l, 
1873. 








JUDGING from the many letters that 
ure coming to the Editor’s desk inquir 


ing how colonies 
_—— Feeding Bees of bees which are 
—= : . 
—— in December short of stores can 


be fed during cold 
weather, there must be an unusually large 


number of colonies that did not store 
enough honey for winter and have not 
yet been supplied. In the North, any 


fall feeding necessary should have been 
done in October; but if necessary this can 
still be done if the hives are‘well packed 
and friction-top pail feeders are placed 
on top of the frames in direct contact 
with the cluster. Packing material should 
then be placed around and over the feed 


ers to retain the heat. 





a2 A os———— 


MANY attempts have been made to con 


trol the mating of queen bees. Beekeep 
ers have rea 
=) Fertilizing Queens soned that if it 
e==3 Artificially were possible 
to control mat 


ing in honeybees as definitely as can be 
done in the cases of domestie animals, it 
would be possible to make rapid improve 
ment in developing better strains of bees. 
In some of the earlier experiments, at 
tempts were made to bring about fertili 
zation of queens within a tent, and in 
one case success was reported by using a 
tent of mosquito netting 30 feet tall and 
30 feet in diameter. In another case an 
attempt was made to bring about fertili 


zation in a large greenhouse where only 
select drones were released, but this was 
unsuccessful. Breeders in the West hav> 
transported nuelei containing virgin 


queens, together with a colony selected 
as having choice drones, far into the des- 
ert, where they were located temporarily, 
thus bringing about at least partial con- 
trol of mating. The late F. W. L. Sladen, 
while in charge of the bee culture divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture of 
Canada, was successful in bringing about 
at least partial control of mating by car 
rying the nuclei containing the queens and 
the selected drones to an island where 
no other bees existed. His work was not 
finished on account of his untimely death, 
which occurred while he was carrying on 
this experimental work. Various other 
plans have been brought out from time 
to time, such as that of confining the vir- 
gin queens and the select drones until late 
in the day after other drones had return- 
ed to their hives, thus bringing about at 
least partial control of mating. In re- 
cent years the problem has been attacked 
from another angle by attempting the ar 
tificial insemination of queens, but with- 
out much success. In the few cases where 
partial suecess was achieved the queens 
soon became drone-layers. 

On October 5, 1926, Mr. L. R. Watson 
demonstrated before an examining com- 
mittee at Cornell University a method for 
artificially fertilizing queens which he 
has developed after years of work along 
this line. At the time the demonstration 
was given Mr. Watson had on exhibition 
emerging hybrid bees from a queen that 
had been fertilized artificially. A partial 
account of this demonstration is given 
by Mr. G. H. Cale in the November issue 
of the American Bee Journal. The de- 
tails of the method are withheld until 
after Mr. Watson has published his the- 
sis, in which he deesribes the method and 
apparatus employed. 

Mr. Watson’s achievement prepares the 
way for an intensive study of the possi- 
bilities of breeding honeybees. But lit- 
tle is known about the visible character- 
isties of bees which are associated with 
long life, great energy, or larger yields of 
honey. Compleie control of fertilization 
should make possible the discovery of vis- 
ible characteristics associated with de- 
sirable qualities, just as is the case in 
breeding domestic animals. Once estab- 
lished, such information could immedi 
ately be applied in developing a superior 
strain of bees, 
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THE winter meetings of many beekeep- 
ers’ associations will be held during the 
next few months. 
& The Convention While the en 
Season thusiasm which 
predominated at 

beekeepers’ meetings several years ago, 
when honey was high in price, will no 
doubt be lacking to some extent at these 
winter meetings, the attendance will 
probably be as great if not greater than 
during the past few years. Real bee- 
keepers are real optimists, and as their 
problems become more difficult they are 


more anxious to find ways of solving 
them. Furthermore, the social features 


of a beekeepers’ meeting, together with 
the news and gossip of the region picked 
up between 
great value to 


sometimes of 


attending, to 


sessions, are 


those say 


nothing of the encouragement and en 
thusiasm that come from exchanging 
ideas on beekeeping problems. The in- 


dications now are that the winter meet 


ings will be well attended and the pro 
grams unusually interesting. Many im- 


portant questions will be discussed, and 
some of the best thoughts of the most 
progressive beekeepers will be put into 
the solution of some of the difficult prob 
lems of today. 

It would be a fine thing if complete 
reports of all the more important bee- 
keepers’ meetings could be published in 
bee 


journals; but, owing to the large 
number of beekeepers’ societies in this 
country, this would be impossible. It is 
only an occasional item of outstanding 
importance brought out at beekepers’ 
meetings that can be reported in the 
journals. 
c= A a 
HUNDREDS of beekeepers who had a 
short crop the past season are helping 
to dispose: of 
& Stemming the Tide of the na 
of Low Prices tion’s honey 
crop by pur 
chasing honey to supply their loeal de 
mand. In doing this they are not only 
helping to stem the tide of low prices, 
but they are also maintaining and build 
ing up their local market as well as mak- 
ing a nice profit, which in a vear of fail- 
ure is so much needed. Many of these 
are keeping bees on a small seale. They 
belong to the much abused small _ bee- 
keepers who are sometimes aceused of 
all the ills of beekeeping, from the spread 
of bee diseases to the demoralization of 
the market. The great mass of these 
small producers are in regions where com 
mercial honey production is not consid 
ered profitable, but regions of dense 
population where large amounts of honey 
can be sold. It is impossible to estimate 
the value of the services to the industry 
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now being rendered by intelligent small 
producers who have a good market and 
who are businesslike enough to avoid 
price-cutting or selling honey in a retail 
way at wholesale prices. 

The Editor believes that one of the 
quickest ways available for bringing the 
price of honey back where it belongs is 
an intensive selling campaign on the 
part of beekeepers, especially those in 
the East who have had a short crop of 
honey this season, thus taking honey off 
the hands of dealers and compelling them 
to purchase more. 

Some have expressed the opinion that 
beekeepers should now reduce the num 
ber of their colonies and thus by restrict 
ing production bring the price of honey 
back where it should be; but how much 
better it would be if each of the 800,000 
or more beekeepers in this country would 
get busy and help dispose of the honey 
now seeking a market before any of the 
1927 crop can be harvested. No doubt 
many will give up honey production to 
take up something regret 
the change as the pendulum swings in 
the other direction. 


es & a" 


NUMEROUS inquiries are reaching the 
Editor’s desk regarding the use of hon 


else, only to 


ey in making an 
Honey in anti-freeze solution 
Automobile for automobile radi 
Radiators ators. Evidently 


honey is being used 
more extensively for this purpose than 
is generally supposed; but its use thus 
far is confined largely to beekeepers and 
their friends who understand how to get 
best results from it. 

In view of the fact that large manu 
facturers have recently brought out spe 
cial preparations for automobile radia 
tors, and the further fact that honey is 
by no means ‘‘fool proof’’ as an anti 
freeze solution, it is doubtful if a wide 
market for honey for this purpose will 
ever be created. However, beekeepers 
and their friends will no doubt continue 
using honey as an ingredient of a non 
freezing solution in their automobile 
radiators, since there is usually some off 
grade honey that can well be used for 
this purpose. 

A solution made of equal parts by vol 
ume of honey, water, and alcohol gives 
excellent results, provided the 
system is tight throughout. No special 
preparation of this mixture seems to be 


cooling 


necessary. The three ingredients are 
simply mixed together in a vessel and 
poured into the radiator. The alcohol 
thins down the solution so that it e¢ir- 
culates freely even when cold, and the 
honey prevents to a great extent the 


evaporation of the alcohol. 
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STRANGE as it may seem, the beekeep 
ers of the United States are apparentty 
doing more to pre 


=) The ‘‘Corn vent the nullifiea 
Sugar’’ Bill tion of the workings 
of the Pure Food 

law, as applied to ‘‘corn sugar,’’ then 


any other agency. Newspapers have giv 
en but little attention to this vicious leg 
islation, and the general public is not 
awake to the true situation. On the other 
hand, the country has been flooded with 
propaganda put out by the ‘‘corn sugar’’ 
people in an effort to convince the public 


that legalizing adulteration and = mis 
branding of a large proportion of the 
foods consumed in this country with 
‘feorn sugar’’ is desirable legislation. 
Apparently, if the national Pure Food 
Law, the foundation rock upon which 
commercial honey production has been 
built, is to remain intact it will have to 


be saved by the beekeepers. 


The ‘‘corn sugar’’ people have become 
alarmed at the activities of the beekeep 
ers in writing to their senators and rep 
resentatives, and are now trying to eal! 
them off. Word out from 
Washington to prominent leaders in bee 
keeping to the effect that the proposed 
legislation is not and has not been dan 
gerous to beekeeping in any way; that 
the ‘‘c¢orn sugar’’ bill therefore 
there is no use in fighting it any longer; 


has been sent 


is dead, 


that the Secretary of Agriculture ap 
proves the bill as it was rewritten by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce; and that those re 
sponsible for the activity of the beekeep 
bill (evidently re 
ferring to this journal) have 
ployed to do this by the Cuban sugar in 


terests! 


ers in opposing this 


been em 


Those who are for this 
propaganda have made a serious blunde 
in their judgment of the intelligence of 
the beekeepers of this country if they ex 
pect them to believe such statements. In 
cidentally, the manner in which they have 
attempted to stop the opposition of bee 
keepers the character of the 
forces behind the ‘‘ecorn sugar’’ bill, and 
the kind of opposition beekeepers must 
meet in their fight against the proposed 


responsib'e 


reveals 


inroads on the Pure Food Law. If the 
‘feorn sugar’’ people had known some 


thing about the character and intelligence 
of American beekeepers they would have 
known better than to have told any bee 
keeper who remembers conditions prior 
to the enactment of the Pure Food Law 
that making exceptions to that law could 


not injure their business. Beekeepers 
know better, and to be told this will, 
fortunately, increase their antagonism 


this attempt to undermine the 
Law. They should also have 


against 


Pure Food 
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known bettcr than to tell beeck« epers that 


the ‘*corn sugar’’ bill is dead sinee it 
failed to pass the Senate before Congress 
adjourned, for beekeepers know that the 
present Congress continues until next 


March and that the calendar will be tak- 
en up where it was left off last summer. 
How they expect any one to believe that 
either this journal or any beekeepers have 
been bought off by Cuban sugar interests 
understanding. efforts 
to silence beekeepers can only make mat 
ters worse for the ‘‘corn sugar’’ people. 


is beyond These 


As we understand it, the Secretary 


of Agriculture did approve a_ provision 
requiring that whatever sweetening 
agent is used in food products shall be 


declared on the label. After securing the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to this provision it was stricken out and 
word was sent out to beekeepers to the 
effeet that the entire bill was approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Now that beekeeypn rs ure sending let 
ters of protest to their Senators, it is 
rumored at Washinton that the 
sugar’’ people may be compelled to aban 
don the present bill, now in the hands 
of the Senate, and start over again in 
the House of Representatives with an en 


**eorn 


tirely new measure, In order to coun 
teract such a move, Gleanings suggests 
that its readers send letters of protest 


to their representatives asking them te 
do everything in their power to prevent 


the passage of Senate Bill 481 now on 
the ealondar in the Senate, and also that 


they oppose any new measure that may 


be brought up in the House of Repre 
sentatives that would make any excep 
tion to the Pure Food Law in favor of 
‘feorn sugar’? manufacturers. Those of 


wricten 


suggested 


our readers who have 
to their two 
last month, should by all means do so at 
the bill be brought up 
in the Senate soon after Congress re-con 
venes this month. Please remember that 
the only really effective weapon against 
this vicious legislation that has appeared 
thus far is the mighty protest put up by 
beekeepers, and that the responsibility 
of killing the bill therefore rests largely 
upon the shoulders of the beekeepers of 
this country. who have not writ 
ten to their senators should therefore do 
so at onee, as well as write to their rep 
resentative. Those who have already 
written to their senators ean do still more 
by asking their friends to write letters 
of protest against Senate Bill 481, to 
their two senators and also to their repre 
sentatives, asking that no exceptions be 
made in the Pure Food Law. Prompt 
action now may result in killing the meas 
ure, at least so far as the present Con 


is cones rned, 


not as vet 
senators, as we 


onee, since mits 


Those 


yress 
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THE QUEEN BEE 


y “re is ¢ WP ° s spel 7 > are 

There is an 0 l, By Morley Pettit sph re! The sphere 
old question, often of a queen bee is 
asked but never an- The Important Part She Plays in the very evident in the 
swered: ‘‘W hie h : hive in early spring. 
eame first, the hen Economy of the Hive It is her family 
or the egg?’’ Let eirele. 
me ask another which will be quite as Three weeks after the first eggs are 
difficult: ‘‘Which came first, the queen laid the young bees begin to emerge. 


or the colony? 

The queen bumblebee comes first in 
spring and starts her colony quite inde- 
pendent of workers. She hunts about for 
a suitable builds her cells, stores 
food, and rears her young, which in time 
become a colony to help her; yet she was 
produced in just such a colony the pre 
vious The queen honeybee is 
quite incapable of establishing a colony 
without the assistance of at least a few 
thousand workers right from the start; 
and, so far as records go back, she was 
always produced in a colony of workers 
fully established, caring for the young, 
collecting pollen and nectar, producing 
beeswax and fabricating those wonderful 
structures which we call combs, making 
honey from the neetar, and sealing it 
away for future reference in waxen hon 
ey-pots. No honeybee—not even a queen 
—can be quite reckoned as an individual, 
for it can not live alone. The colony and 
the swarm are the units of which the 
queen is an important part. Yet she holds 
within herself the life, the only source of 
other colonies of bees. 

Source of New Life and Vigor 
The queen plays a vital—a pre-eminent 
part in the life story of the colony. She 

is the mother of every other individual 


nest, 


season, 


in the hive. She does not rule: she re 
produces. She is the fountain of youth 
that Ponce de Leon sought long ago in 


Florida and the West Indies. The In 
dians told him of a spring which would 
restore youth to all who bathed in its 
waters. The queen restores the youth of 
the colony. It is said that the human 
body is renewed every seven years, yet 
it is the same old body. The bee colony 
is renewed almost every seven weeks, not 
with new matter only, but with new life 
and vigor, by the queen, which is the en 
during principle. 


Toward the close of the winter she 
takes up her duties, laying her little cir 
cle of eggs in the warmest part of the 


cluster, a few on both sides of a space be 
tween two combs, then away around the 
comb she goes to the spot direetly oppo 
site, where lavs more both 
sides of a space between two combs. Then 
she circles this nucleus of a brood-nest, 
ever increasing its size as cluster-temper- 


she eggs in 


ature pernits, ond ever retaining the 
globular form. Talk about a woman’s 


They are a weleome harbinger of renew- 
ed life and vigor to the waning strength 
of the colony. For some time this flow 
of new life does not really increase popu- 
lation; but eventually the youthful flood 
overtakes the ebb of the dying, and col- 
ony strength goes forward. By this time 
in a normal season fresh neetar and pol- 
len are coming in freely, the spirit of ap- 
proaching summer prevails, and, barring 
the intervention of a superior being, 
swarming impulse will develop. 
The Various Steps in Process of 
Swarming 

What has been written on the swarm- 
ing of bees would fill volumes, yet we do 
not understand the phenomenon clearly. 
The process has been fully explored and 
elucidated. First, provision is made for 
a new queen to replace the old one when 
she leaves the hive with the swarm. Be- 
fore that, provision is made for a drone 
to fertilize the new queen which is to 
replace the old. This provision for a 
drone is made before that for the queen, 
for the simple that a drone is 
nearly nine days slower in developing to 
maturity than a queen, and to have thein 
both ready at the same time one must be 
started before the other. The bees know 
this, and act accordingly. Some scien- 
tists may deny the statement that bees 
know anything; but if they don’t they 
often act as though they do, anyway. The 
supreme impulse of all life in nature is to 
reproduce its kind. To insure adequate 
reproduction, Nature is lavish—wasteful, 
we would say. To issue one, two, or at 
most three or four swarms, a colony pro- 
duces at least two or three times as many 
queens needed. To fertilize that 
many queens, thousands of drones are 
reared. The vast majority of these drones 
live a perfectly useless life, enjoying the 
warmth of the hive or the sunshine, and 
feeding on the labors of their industrious 
sisters—until the day of reckoning. 

The old queen with the swarm, 
leaving the unemerged queens to fight for 
supremacy when their time shall come. 
The swarm takes up its abode in some 
cavity which has been sought out by the 
seouts. If untramelled by man-made con- 
traptions, the swarm gives an example 
of the only time when the queen seems 
to rule. Worker bees building natural 
conb always seem to prefer to build drone 


reasor 


as are 


issues 
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comb. A _ vigorous queen, particularly 
aiter the partial rest preceding swarm- 
ing, prefers to lay in worker comb. So 
long as she is able to lay eggs about as 
fast as comb-building progresses, the 
queen’s preference overrules the builders 
and they make worker comb for her to 
use. After quite a number of combs 
have been started and wax is being pro- 
duced freely, so that the queen is not 
able to occupy the cells with eggs as 
they are constructed, the workers get out 
of hand, follow their own bent, and fill 
up the remaining space with drone comb. 
The fact is that, with natural comb- 
building, the amount of worker cells con- 
structed depends on the vigor of the 
queen, and inversely on the strength of 
the colony. A queenless colony will in 
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then home and warmth. Bar its progress 
to these, and its little life departs. 
Nationalization and specialization are 
carried to the extreme in the hive. In 
a community of fifty to a hundred thou- 


sand individuals, all are appointed to 
serve. The so-called queen, after one 
short flight into the romance of youth, 


becomes a machine, a mere egg-making 
machine consigned to the treadmill of the 
dungeon of the hive. Aside from the 
queen and the all-but-useless drones which 
are tolerated but for a season, the popula- 
tion of the community consists of unsexed 
females who spend their lives in toil and 
leave their stores to others. Each group 
of workers has its exclusive duties. There 
are nurses, comb-builders, water-carriers, 
nectar-gatherers, pollen-collectors, police 





The queen and her attendants. The workers near the queen behave as if always conscious of her 


presence. No wonder ancient writers attributed soverign powers to the queen. 


Some likened the 


attendants to the Twelve Apostles 


variably build drone comb, except in 
rare cases when the colony is very weak. 
Communism in the Bee Colony 

In the honeybee colony the communist 
theory was long ago worked out to its 
ultimate conclusion. Individuality is en 
tirely suppressed in the interest of the 
state. A bee can not live away from its 
hive except for a very short time. Its 
first act on its first flight is to fly back 
wards in widening circles, locating itself 
so it may be able to return safely to its 
hive. Outside the hive there is neither 
rest nor peace. The worker away from 
the hive can only hasten to perform its 
errand, the more quickly to return to the 
refuge of the hive. A fly is at home 
wherever it hangs up its hat. It comes 
and goes, enjoying the sunshine of the 
window or pestering me at my desk. A 
bee in the house flies straight to the 
light or the window and dies there unless 
released. It knows only duty, then light, 


men. One of the strangest duties of the 
hive is that of ventilator! The fanners 
place themselves at strategie points and 
use their wings to produce cooling and 
drying currents of air through the hive. 
The Rulers of the Hive 

Duties of individuals change as their 
lives advance; but at all times they are 
definitely assigned. By whom? No one 
knows. We speak of the ‘‘Spirit of the 
Hive.’’ With two million bees going out 
to work daily from a group of hives as 
sembled on one small plot of ground, how 
is it that they are distributed as evenly 
as the flowers warrant over a radius of 
two to three miles with no confusion, no 
crowding? each queen 
signments of work to the thousands leav- 
ing her particular hive? She is merely 
an egg-machine with less possibility of 
intelligence than the humblest worker. 

It has been proven that the same bees 
gather nectar from the flowers 


Does issue as- 


same 
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while the supply lasts. Other bees, whose 
identity does not change, collect pollen 
from these same flowers. No more bees 
than are necessary to take care of the 
supply will visit any particular flowers 
while they are yielding. Apparently the 
rule of distribution of labor applies to 
all the hives in the territory. Can you 
find any better example of the working 
out of one big union? And the result? 
All individualism and initiative lost; no 
ambition, no incentive to excel, no joys 
but those of work well done; only life 
and toil and service of the state. And 
the reward? Protection—and death. 
Queens are made from the same fabric 
as the humble workers. In some mys- 
terious way the egg or the very young 
larva which would have grown into a 
busy stinging worker has the whole 
course of its life changed, and most of 
its organs, both internal and external, 
altered. Hlow is it done? No one knows. 
All I can say is, and I say it reverently, 
‘*God works in a mysterious way, his 
wonders to perform.’’ 
in every way. 


A queen is larger 
She develops in several 
days less time, vet she may live six or ten 
times as long as the average life of a 
worker. She has smaller eyes, no nursing 
organs, no honey sac, no pollen baskets, 
practically no sting. She will help her 
self from an open cell of honey, yet the 
gathering instinct is entirely lacking. On 
the other hand, she is a fully developed 
female capable of becoming the mother 
of millions. Such marvelous ereations 
from the every-day ‘‘mill run’’ or ‘‘ stock 
samples’’ of worker eggs in the hive are 
made at the will, and only at the will, 
of the stupid little standardized unsexed 
females whose many thousands make up 
the population. The proletariat rule ab 
solutely. 

If we want more queens we must con 
sult the workers—ask them if they will 
please rear us some queens. They reply 
that they will if we humor them. Only 
when they are in certain moods will they 
perform the magie of making royal be 
ings from humble stock. Fortunately we 
have learned the secret of their queen 


rearing moods. We know what colony 
or group conditions will excite them to 
rear queens. It is a case of ‘‘mass psy 


chology.’’ Without this key to the 
massed minds of honeybees, queen-rear 
ing at the will of the beekeeper would be 
impossible. We have the queen-rearing 
moods tabulated and named. There are 
three: the swarming impulse, natural re- 
queening, and supersedure. When the col 
ony prepares to swarm, queens are reared 
to provide for the absence of the swarm 
ing queen. When the queen disappears 
from the hive, leaving eggs and small 
larvae, young queens are reared to re 
place her. When the queen fails in her 
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duties, young queens are reared that one 
of them may supersede her. 

The beekeeper who wishes his bees to 
rear queens must take advantage of one 
these moods occurring naturally, or else 
artificially produce conditions which will 
stimulate a queen-rearing mood. Per- 
haps the best queens are reared under 
the swarming impulse, and it is good 
practice to use cells so started naturally, 
if the colonies are good stock. An 
objection has been raised that, for rea 
sons of heredity, we should allow to re 
produce only the queens which do not 
prepare to swarm. While this is good 
theory, our success in breeding out the 
swarming impulse has been so slight, and 
the physical excellence of queens reared 
in swarming cells is usually so great, 
that we overrule it and save good swarm 
ing cells wherever we can. 

Cells built for supersedure also pro 
duce wonderfully fine queens, and it is 
sometimes possible to secure several such 
cells from one colony. Not many super 
sedure cells are built at one time, and 
one or two fine big ones are sometimes 
found hidden away behind a comb, as it 
were, where they will not be a constant 
reminder to the aging queen that her 
days are numbered. If these are stolen 
by the beekeeper shortly before’ the 
voung queens are ready to emerge, more 
will be built and the amateur with time 
and patience to spare can sometimes se 
cure several in series from the same 
failing colony. It is doubtful practice, 
but very interesting. 

The poorest queens reared in nature 
are from requeening cells. The colony 
suddenly becomes conscious that the 
queen is gone. The queen is gone, where 
is the queen? How the word passes to 
all of the many thousand inhabitants we 
do not know; but within a very few 
minutes there is hysteria everywhere. 
Then queen-cells are started over worker 
larvae—thin, hasty cells, poor smooth lit 
tie cells that we know will nof produce 
first-class queens. The easiest way to 
fix up a hopelessly queenless colony is to 
give it a comb of eggs and open brood, 
and let it raise a queen. In the South, 
where the season is long and not even 
the bees need to hurry very much, this 
does fairly well; but you can’t count on 
getting a very good queen that way. 

How Queens Are Judged 

To make a good mother, a queen should 
be big and strong. T have seen little tinv 
queens head good colonies, but you ean’t 
count on them. T like to see them walk 
about the comb in a queenly manner, 
with broad spreading wings and strong 
vigorous legs. For convenienee in find 
ing them, they should be bright eolored, 
although some darker queens head the 
best of colonies, I like them to lay- an 
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egg in every cell as they go. Queens 
that seatter their eggs or skip cells fre- 
quently may be all right, but I don’t like 
them, and I think every one will admit 
that the queen which produces the even 
brood is the best. In selecting a breed- 
ing-queen, the first question to ask is 
with reference to the amount of honey 
stored by her colony the previous sum- 


mer. The color of the bees is a consid- 
eration also, but the crop is the main 
item. The bees should be well-marked 


Italians, but not too yellow. The leather 
color is best, and as a rule resists both 
winter and European foul brood better 
than the very bright colors. The latter, 
if they get their color from a Cyprian 
strain, are too snappy. There is also a 
strain of yellow bees which persist in 
crowding the brood-chamber with honey. 
They are to be particularly guarded 
against, as ‘‘the brood-chamber is for 
brood and the food-chamber for food.’’ 
The workers as well as the queen should 
be gentle and quiet on the comb; but 
above all they should have a record for 
production. 

Increasing Yield by Careful Breeding 

The season of 1926 was not a good one 
with us, but some colonies produced regu 
lation crops. Why did others fail? Some 
wintered poorly and did not build up well. 
Those which did well anyway were prob- 
ably better stock. To what extent .we 
are able to improve stock by selection is 
open to debate; but in cases of outstand- 
ing excellence in a breeding-queen I have 
seen a marked improvement of yield for 
a few generations at least. Characteris- 
ties judged by honey yields.are rather 
intangible, owing to the great variety of 
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factors weather and colony’ strength 
bring to the problem. We should be able 
to judge a worker bee and determine its 
ability by the size and shape as we judge 
a horse or a dairy cow. Dr. J. H. Mer- 
rill, while at Kansas Experiment Station, 
made a good start at this by measuring 
the honey-saes of bees from different col- 
onies. He considered it pretty well es- 
tablished that the colonies whose bees 
have the largest honey-saes gather the 
most honey. 

Nature has made provision against in- 
breeding of bees by arranging that the 
mating of the queen can not possibly 
take place within the hive. So long as 
the virgin queen is indoors, a drone to 
her is only a drone. When she takes her 
mating flight there may be thousands of 
drones from scores of hives flying at the 
same time, and one of them becomes her 
mate, probably one from a strange hive. 
A still more wonderful provision seals 
her fate once for all, and she is henece- 
forth a purely mated queen prized by 
her owner, or a mismated queen to be de- 
spised or killed. Within her tiny body, 
adjoining the tract which conducts the 
eggs from the ovaries to the outlet which 
places them in their cells, the spermathe- 
ca, or sperm-sac, receives and stores the 
whole of the male element delivered to 
her by the drone, which gives his all, in- 
cluding his life. In this one aet the 
parentage of her myriad progeny is final- 
ly sealed. The beekeeper can do much 
to control the mating of his queens by 
restricting production of drones in un- 
desirable colonies, and providing for lav- 
ish production by a few of selected stock. 

Georgtown, Ontario. 
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FROM SNOWDRIFTS TO ORANGE GROVES 


It’s a long way 
from the rocky hill 
sides of New Eng 
land to the sunny 


orange orchards of 
southern California 
a continuous four-day trip by the quick- 
est route from Worcester, Massachusetts, 
to Pasadena, California. No matter how 
vivid the imagination or how many de 
scriptions an Easterner may have heard 
or read of the West and Middle West, 
there seemingly is no way to get a com- 
plete realization of the wonderful extent 
2nd variety of this wonderful country of 
ours without taking the trip itself. 
After the train draws out of Chicago 
the landscape changes greatly. The wide, 
flat Kansas prairies seem unending. In 
December they are dismal with great 
fields of withered cornstalks, in which cat- 


California Beekeeping as it Appears to an 
Easterner. Honey Plants That Yield 
Nectar During Winter Months and 


By Josephine Morse tle browse with lit- 


tle relish, interspers- 
ed with wheat fields 
and swampy thickets 


bleak, dreary 
little settlements. 
But finally, after a day and a half, 


the prairies are left behind, and the 
rough, sage-clumped desert land of New 
Mexico takes their place. There are 
mountains in the distance, and now and 
again we see tall cliffs and strange for- 
mations of soft red adobe. Furry-haired 
burros gaze calmly at the passing train, 
and horses and cattle patiently crop the 
dry forage. All day it is the same, with 
only slight variations as a desert town is 
approached. At Albuquerque the train 
empties itself, and the Indian Store, run 
by the famous Fred Harvey System, 


awarms with curio hunters, buying sou- 
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venirs and watching the imperturbable 
Indians who work away in silence, ham- 
mering their silver money into rings and 
bangles, carding wool, and weaving their 
heavy Navajo rugs. The children play 
about them, imitating in play the oecu- 
pations of their parents. 

Another day, and we pass through the 
Arizona deserts. There is to me a fas- 
cination about this land—it is so im- 
mense and so lonely and, in spite of the 
small settlements, the Indian villages, 
and the different ore mines to be seen off 
in the foothills, so natural. Nature rules. 

Magic Wrought by Irrigation 

But soon the touch of man is seen in 
the irrigated sections, and as we pass 
through southern California. Then we 
get our first sight of the orange trees, 
often with both fruit and bloom on the 
same tree. When in prime bearing, they 
are much the size and shape of a half or 
three-quarter grown apple tree, and the 
first impression one gets is of something 
very beautiful but quite strange and un- 
natural. Water here is essential, and the 
great orange, lemon, grapefruit, walnut, 
pecan, and grape crops are produced only 
by complete and extensive systems of ir- 
rigation. 

Overhead irrigation is not generally 
favored. Instead, they often use econ- 
crete cases, each of which has four or five 
holes well above the ground—one ease to 
the row. Between the rows shallow fur- 
rows are made, leading up to these eases. 
As the cases are placed on the highest 
level, the law of gravity is put to prac- 
tical use, and when the water is turned 
on every twenty days or so it runs out 
of these holes, each outlet supplying a 
different furrow. 

The green lawns and the quantities of 
beautiful flowers which embower all the 
dwellings in Pasadena are due to the lav- 
ish use of water every night. Otherwise 
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the hot sun and the long summer months 
without a drop of rain would turn thi 
green grass to brown and burn up the 
bowers. But as it is, Pasadena is truly 
a ‘*City of Beautiful Homes,’’ big and 
small. And the smallest usually has its 
own little plot of land with an orange, a 
lemon, and a fig tree back of the house. 
Bees Gather Nectar in December 
When I arrived in California in th: 
middle of December, brood-rearing was 
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Blossom of the Joshua tree. 


going on rapidly, the bees working on 
the ‘‘off’’ bloom of the orange trees, of 
which there was a little more than usual, 
due to one or two early rains after a long 
spell of warm weather. The heavy or 
ange bloom comes between Mareh 10 and 























Joshua trees on the deserte——a typical desert scene of southwestern United States. 
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April 10. Mr. Boyden, at Alhambra, re- button (the honey of which is very 
ported one colony with 11 frames of white and delicious), and the purple, or 
brood. This was not desirable so early, Ventura, a hybrid. 


as it might mean shortage of stores when 
the rains came. I had a pleasant talk 
with Mr. Boyden at his bee supply fac- 
tory in Alhambra, and, in the course of 
conversation, was struck by the different 
scale on which beekeeping is carried on 
out there. It seems that there most men 
who call themselves beekeepers have from 
one hundred to five hundred colonies— 
often a thousand. He cited several in- 
stances which were typical, such as the 
easual order for 3600 Hoffman frames 
and 6000 pounds of foundation at one 
time, and that of the customer who want- 


Mr. Bixby used to practice migratory 
beekeeping, moving his bees to the moun- 
tains to get the sage after the orange 
bloom was over. If the moving distance 
is under two hundred miles, bees are 
moved by truck; over that, by rail. 

Mr. Bixby spoke of the wild buckwheat 
as one of the finest honey plants. It 
grows at higher altitudes on the moun- 
tains than the sage, and the honey from 
it is light and very nice. Deerweed he 
also considers a honey plant of value. 

His walnut grove is very profitable, 
and he told me of many advantages se- 




















J. D. Bixby. veteran beekeeper of southern California, and his apiary located in a grove of young 


walnut trees. 


ed to buy 200 colonies of bees, but, hear- 
ing only of a 600-colony apiary for sale, 
said he could take the 600 just as well as 
200! 


Beekeeping Combined with Walnut- 
Growing 

The best beekeeping afternoon I had 
in California was spent with Mr. J. L. 
Bixby, at Covina, thirty miles from Pasa- 
dena, where I was staying. 

Mr. Bixby is an easterner—but perma- 
nently transplanted, I should say. He 
was kindly and courteous, with a sympa- 
thetic but dignified manner. He has only 
one hundred colonies now, very attract- 
ively situated in the middle of the wal- 
nut grove which is now his main interest. 
His honey is from orange blossoms, as 
the country about him has become so de- 





- veloped that all the wild desert flowers 


have had to give place to the cultivation 
of the orange groves, and the sage on 
the mountains is five miles away. There 
are three sages—the white, the black, or 





Mr. Bixby's latest hobby is that of growing walnuts. 


eured by marketing his crop through the 
California Walnut Growers’ Organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bixby has an unusually interest- 
ing flower garden, with many native and 
imported specimens, which she showed me 
with proper pride. They have among 
other curiosities an ‘‘alfalfa tree,’’ or 
Tree of Lucern, which ordinarily grows 
south of the equator, but which the Bix- 
bys have succeeded in raising from seed. 
It is quite a large, graceful tree, with 
foliage somewhat resembling the leaves 
of the alfalfa. 


Eucalyptus as a Honey Plant 


The last part of the winter I spent at 
Laguna, a small, beautiful coast town 
about half way between Los Angeles and 
San Diego. It is not considered a good 
locality for beekeeping as the orange 
orchards do not thrive close to the sea 
any better than apple orchards, and the 
sage and other honey flora do not for 
some reason yield much nectar. How- 
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ever, the eucalyptus, whose oil is so com- 
monly used in cold and cough prepara- 
tions, is an exception. When in bloom— 
and it blooms heavily—it is noisy with 
bees all day long. 

If none has been, a poem ought to be 
written about the eucalyptus blossom. 
The leaves of the tree are soft gray- 
green, long, and tough in texture, and 
the buds are like hard, rather squat, 
blue-green acorns. At the proper mo- 
ment the blossom pushes off its cap and 
discloses to the world its fair round face 
—a broad, dense ring of cream-colored 
stamens, very delicate and fairy-like in 
effect. Nectar glistens at the base of the 
stamens, but unfortunately the honey is 
said to be rather dark and not of Al 
flavor. 

In the course of a walk one day along 
the edge of a gentle little canyon whose 
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in Santa Ana, about twelve miles away. 
At one time they had five hundred colo 
nies, but drouth and American foul 
brood reduced the number. They get a 
crop from the orange bloom, and then 
move to the sage, and call 100 pounds 
an average annual colony production the 
past dry years. They should normally get 
from 150 to 200 pounds, but the past few 
years the honey crop in southern Cali- 
fornia has been very poor on account of 
drouth. Until this year there has been 
only half the normal rainfall, and only 
when the sub-soil is wet will the sages 
and other honey plants secrete nectar 
freely. 

In May I returned home with renewed 
health and many pleasant memories. No 
visitor can help paying due and enthusi- 
astic tribute to the beauties of the 
Golden State. It is a novel and very 

















The Pacific coast at Laguna, California, just after a heavy storm. 


sides were well covered with bushes of 
beach, mahogany, wild buckwheat, and 
sage, I came upon a pleasant young 
woman, seated in a building near her 
house and busily engaged in scraping and 
cleaning hives. That was sufficient in- 
troduction. Her name was Mrs. Siglin, 
and her husband had an electric light 
business in the town, which he laughing- 
ly calls his side-line. Mrs. Siglin gives as 
much time as she ean spare to the bees. 
‘<T’ve always loved them,’’ she says. Be- 
fore their children were born, she used 
to raise the queens to requeen their 
stock. 

Their two hundred colonies are kept 


thrilling experience to drive for miles 
between rows of orange trees laden with 
fruit and blossoms, and to look off over 
the gleaming fruit and the beautiful, fra- 
grant blossoms to a range of snow-capped 
mountains. 

But after the happy winter outdoors in 
the sunshine in the friendly Californian 
atmosphere it is also good, to a New Eng- 
lander, to get back to the green turf of 
the New yo eee pastures, the apple 
blossoms on the hillsides, the quiet ponds, 
and the pleasant little brooks. Perhaps, 
after all, it is a question of home! 

South Laneaster, Mass. 
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BEEKEEPING IN SWITZERLAND 


During the five 
short days which 
Mrs. Phillips and I 
spent in Switzer- 
land in June we 
learned much about 
the beekeeping of that country. Having 
read the three bee-journals published in 
that country for some years, and having 
had considerable correspondence with 
some of the Swiss leaders in beekeeping, 
it is impossible to separate what I saw 
in June from what 1 knew previously; 
but it seems worth while to convey to 
American beekeepers a few of the more 
important points regarding what our 
Swiss co-workers are doing for the ad- 
vancement of beekeeping. Our problems 
are almost identical with theirs, but in 
some cases they have found other ways 
to solve them. They are at least worthy 
of our consideration, even though we 
may not follow them. 

First of all, mention should be made of 
the inter-racial character of the country. 
Germans, French, and Italians are living 
together under one government in har- 
mony. In beekeeping affairs they maintain 
three separate organizations and support 
three bee-journals, but this is necessary 
because of the language difficulty. There 
seems to be great harmony between these 
organizations, in so far as they are able 
to eo-operate. Switzerland is also the 
home of many international movements. 
The greatest of these, the League of Na- 
tions, has its headquarters at Geneva, 
and when there we saw several buildings 
devoted to other important international 
movements. Bern is the place where the 
International Postal Union was formed, 
this being commemorated by a striking 
monument in that city. 

Races of Bees 

The race of honeybees found in Swit- 
zerland, as a rule, is the black, whatever 
that may mean. There seem to be many 
varieties of black bees, and those that I 
saw in Bern and vicinity were quite gen- 
tle, did not run on the combs as do the 
blacks in this country, and are altogether 
fine bees. In southern Switzerland there 
is an admixture of yellow blood, while 
in Italian Switzerland the bees are re- 
ported to be Italians. It will be recalled 
that the first shipment of ‘‘Italian’’ bees 


which reached this country safe was 
one made from Switzerland, not from 
Italy. For years every effort has been 


made in German Switzerland to improve 
the native black bees by selection, and 
the effort has apparently been most suc- 
cessful. This was work originated, I be- 
lieve, by the former President of the 
German Swiss Society of Beekeepers, Dr. 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 
Some Important Things American Bee- 
keepers May Learn From Their Co- 


Workers in Switzerland 


Ulrich Kramer, but 
it has been contin- 
ued since his death 
through the mainte- 
nance of mating sta- 
tions in _ isolated 
places in the mountains. This isan ac- 
tivity of the organizations, not of the 
government, the beekeepers there going 
on the theory that if they want a thing 
done well they must do it themselves. 
Types of Hives 

In German Switzerland the beekeepers 
use the type of hive which is much used 
in Germany, one opening at the back, on 
the pattern devised by the great bee- 
keeper Dzierzon. The frames are re- 
moved one at a time from the rear by 
means of large forceps, and to reach the 
foremost frame it is necessary to remove 
all the ones back of it. This sounds more 
difficult than it really is in practice, and 
[ was most interested in seeing such 
hives handled. It is searcely probable 
that this type of hive will gain much 
support on this side, but its use by no 
means precludes the possibility of the 
owner being a good beekeeper. The great- 
est fault in these hives, from an Ameri- 
can point of view, is the limitation of su- 
per room at the top. 

In French Switzerland 
similar to those used in this country, 
opening at the top. French Switzerland, 
as well as France, learned modern bee- 
keeping from an American, Charles Da- 
dant, and they recognize him as their 
great leader. When we consider the fact 
that his teaching was done solely through 
writing for their journals from this side 
of the ocean, his work stands out as one 
of the marvels of international beekeep- 
ing. It is no wonder that the Frenech- 


the hives are 


speaking beekeepers feted his son, our 
friend C. P. Dadant, when he visited 
their -countries; but those of us who 


know him personally think that such hon- 
ors are due him on his own account. 

The frames used in French Switzerland 
are almost all of the Dadant dimensions, 
and there is a larger proportion of such 
hives in use in that country than in 
America. The honey is extracted from 
shallow frames which are used in supers 
of just the type used in this country. 
There is little comb-honey produced, so 
far as I was able to learn. The flat hive- 
cover so much preferred with us is not 
common. The quilt over the frame, which 
is still too common with us, is quite com- 
monly used. 

The Honey Plants 

The clovers are the main dependence 
in the parts of Switzerland which we vis- 
ited. In discussing flowers in that coun- 
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try, one can not resist the temptation to 
say something of the alpine flora, which 
is marvelous beyond description. On our 
visit to the Jungfrau, the fields at lower 
levels were thickly crowded with flowers 
of all descriptions, and on asking our 
good guide, Dr. Fr. Leuenberger, which 
ones were valuable for bees, his reply 
was: ‘‘All of them.’’ It is a well-recog- 
nized fact that any species of flower se- 
cretes nectar more abundantly at higher 
altitudes. On the other hand, the care of 
bees during the long winters becomes a 
serious problem at high altitudes, so that 
alpine beekeeping is perhaps not as easy 

















Mr. and Mrs. Phillips among the crocuses near 
the Jungfrau. The photo was taken on June 
11, as the snow line was retreating up the 
mountain. It shows how quickly the Alpine 
flowers force their way up as the snow leaves. 


as elsewhere; yet the beekeepers in the 
mountains have not adopted heavy insu- 
lation of their hives to so great a degree 
as we think necessary on this side. If 
there were bees to gather all the nectar 
in the mountains, the crop would indeed 
be a vast one, and on both the upward 
and downward trips we were shown api- 
aries at frequent intervals. It is no won- 
der that honey occupies so prominent a 
place in the diet in Switzerland. 
Societies and Journals 

Because of the differences in language 
in the three parts of the country, there 
are societies in German, French, and Ital- 
ian Switzerland. Each society has an ex- 
cellent journal as its official organ, some- 
thing which is not common over here. 
The memberships of these societies, in 
proportion to the areas covered, so far 
exceed those of the American societies 
that one is made thoroughly ashamed in 
talking with the beekeepers over there. 
The strength of these societies seems 
largely to rest on the fact that they 
maintain these strong journals. There is 
room for some differences of opinion as 
to which bee-journals among all those 
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published is the strongest, most influen- 
tial, and best, but I believe that my vote 
would go to one of the Swiss journals. If 
an area equal to four New York counties 
ean support a bee-journal with 18,000 
subscribers, we have no ground to boast, 
since probably the total number of Amer- 
ican beekeepers who subscribe for a bee- 
journal does not exceed 30,000. 














Apiary of village priest at Breg, Switzerland. 


These societies are by no means con- 
cerned solely with the issuing of a jour- 
nal, for they maintain mating stations 
for queens, support an insurance organi- 
zation against bee diseases, and, in short, 
take an active part in everything which 
concerns the welfare of the members. 
They watch the honey markets, are in- 
fluential in looking after the welfare of 
the beekeeper by legislation, and surpass 
in efficiency any organization ever at- 
tempted on this side. This is not the 
time nor the place to outline our own 
blunders in organization, but certainly 
one can not see what the Swiss beekeep- 
ers are doing without being convinced 
that throughout our efforts in this we 
are mere amateurs, 


Bee Diseases 


One of the early good pieces of work 
on brood diseases was that of Dr. Robert 
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Burri, now director of the Dairy Experi- 
ment Station at Liebefeld, near Bern. 
When he became director of that institu- 
tion, Dr. Otto Morgenthaler was placed 
in charge of the disease work for the 
beekeepers, and his work is well known 
to every one who is informed regarding 
bee-disease work. He has not only done 
excellent work on the brood diseases, but 
he has added more to our knowledge of 
the diseases of adult bees than perhaps 
any other investigator. 

The apiary inspection in Switzerland 
is of high grade. This work is super 
vised in German Switzerland by Dr. 
Leuenberger, and in French Switzerland 
by M. Forestier. There is an inspector 
for each canton. Inspection in Switzer- 
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trouble among his own bees, a direct out- 
growth of the work which has been done 
in the education of the beekeepers by the 
societies and the government. Compari- 
sons are unnecessary here. ; 

One of the powerful weapons which 
the Swiss have devised against diseases 
is an insurance plan. The details of this 
have been published in the journals, and 
space will not permit a full discussion; 
but, briefly, it divides the loss equitably 
among the beekeepers, instead of placing 
the whole loss on the owner and all ex- 
pense for locating the disease on the gov- 
ernment. 

Other Investigations 

In addition to the work on diseases, 

the Liebefeld Station has made impor- 
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An apiary at Evolene, Switzerland. 


The Swiss house with the modern apiary in the foreground 


is typical of the region. 


land is certainly not an easy task, for 
most apiaries in the mountains must be 
reached by hard climbing; but they evi- 
dently cover the territory thoroughly. 
Not only is each inspector trained in 
diagnosis and treatment of the brood dis- 
eases, but especially within recent years 
the diseases of adult bees have caused 
considerable trouble. To diagnose these, 
a microscopic examination is necessary, 
and to send these even the short distance 
to Liebefeld would cause delay. Conse- 
quently some time ago steps were taken 
to supply each inspector with a micro- 
scope, and Doctor Morganthaler holds 
schools to train these men in that work. 
To see, as I did, some of these men at 
work was a real joy. I also saw a bee- 
keeper who was not an inspector using 
an excellent microscope in diagnosing a 


tant contributions to scientific beekeep- 
ing in other lines. Fraulein Koehler, now 
the wife of Dr. H. Prell, who attended 
the meetings at Medina in September, 
made important studies of the protein 
storage in adult bees and its decrease in 
winter, of which, I believe, no mention 
has ever been made in any American bee 
journal. Doctor Elser is making, and 
has already published in part, important 
contributions to honey chemistry—work 
also wholly unknown on this side. We 
are missing something by our neglect of 
the foreign literature. 
Some General Considerations 

In even a five-day visit to Switzerland, 
one can not fail to get certain additional 
information which may be of value. The 
scenery of the country is known through- 
out the world, and thousands of Ameri- 
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cans and those of other countries go 
there annually to drink it in. The en- 
tertainment of the tourist is an impor 


tant Swiss industry, and they are per- 
haps the most highly skilled people in 
all the world in hotel management and 


in permitting their visitors to see what 
they wish within a reasonably short time. 
One can not fail to be impressed by the 
efficiency shown everywhere. 

To go among these people and to find 
that many of them can speak two, three, 
or sometimes more languages fluently 
thoroughly ashamed of the 
lack in the teaching of languages on this 


makes one 


side. Of course, over here we are not 
called upon daily to speak with those 
whose language is different from our 
own; but since we do not study other 


languages sufficiently, we miss the good 
things of the literature of other coun 
tries, and it is always easy to get the 
literature. Sticking to beekeeping and 
saying nothing about literature of other 
kinds, the American beekeeper makes a 
serious mistake in failing to follow what 
is being done across the water. 

One sometimes hears an American bee 


keeper say that the beekeeping abroad 
is not worth following because it is not 


‘‘practical.”’ If by that we mean that 
the beekeepers over there do not produce 
honey in ear lots, the statement has some 
but if one means that their litera 
ture is merely that of a side-liner, the 
wholly erroneous. It is 
only recently that we have begun to make 
real contributions to a knowledge of bees, 


basis; 


impression is 
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whereas the literature of other countries 
has for long years surpassed ours in that 
regard. In the matter of colony manage 
ment, our methods are quite frequently 
amateurish as compared with those across 
the water. We are surely at the top 
when it comes to methods of handling 
colonies of bees by the thousands, but we 
can not claim superiority in making the 
most of each colony. Our beloved Doe 
tor Miller, one of the most practical bec 
keepers that we have ever had, learned 
to read French and German late in life, 
in order that he might not continue to 
miss what his eo-workers on the other 
side are doing—an example which many 
might follow with the greatest profit. If 
this is an unreasonable suggestion, then 
we must place the burden on our own 
journals to keep us more fully informed 
about the work across. Unless one of 
these two things happens, there is serious 
danger of our falling behind in beekee) 
ing progress. 

The whole tone of this article may 
sound as if I consider the Swiss far su 
perior to us in beekeeping in every re 
spect, but this is not the case. We are 
far ahead in hives and equipment. They 
have surpassed us in the training of their 
beekeepers, in organization, in journals, 
and certainly are far ahead in marketing. 
On the contrary we are ahead in the con 
ception of beekeeping as a commercial 
business, the thing which made 
American beckeeping known throughout 
the world. They plans to 
spread among the people of the country 


has 


surpass us in 








The Lauterbrunnen Waterfall, Switzerland. 
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as a whole a knowledge of bees and hon- 
ey, a thing which is generally recognized 
over here as greatly needed; but we are 
usually ahead in the skill of the indi- 
vidual beekeeper. We are today worried 
more about the marketing problem than 
any other one thing in beekeeping, where 
as they have evaded the marketing prob- 
lem completely by making everybody 
want honey, because everybody knows 
about it. We constantly complain that 
we can not get our beekeepers properly 
to co-operate, whereas the Swiss seem to 
accomplish this wonderfully. They have 
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adopted lines of work which appeal to 
all beekeepers, whereas most of the or- 
ganization plans which have been sub- 
mitted to our beekeepers with the sug 
gestion or plea that they co-operate have 
been so visionary that there has been 
little response. If, in our organizations, 
we get down to reasonable and practical 
plans of such a character as will appeal 
to the thousands of sensible American 
beekeepers, I feel sure that we can far 
surpass the Swiss in co-operation for the 
advancement of beekeeping. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO THINK 


‘*Consider the 
lilies of the field, 
how they grow,’’ 
were the words of 
the Great Teacher, 
who was an original 


and independent thinker as well. He 
eared more for the truth than for any 
amount of tradition, though sanctioned 


by many generations. What is more, he 
taught mankind to think for themselves. 
Little do we realize how greatly we are 
indebted for the comforts and luxuries 
of our modern life to the comparatively 
few persons who have helped to solve the 
problems on which they depend; and 
yet how difficult for mankind to get out 
of the mental ruts of the past! Until re- 
cent times Hippocrates was considered 
authority on medical subjects. 
The Era of Science 


Not always has independent thinking 
been appreciated. Persecution has too 
often been the portion of those who dared 
to think out of the beaten track—even 
prisons and death. But the ban has been 
lifted somewhat in these modern times 
by civilized nations, and never before 
has science advanced so rapidly. 


Some Great Thinkers of History 


Not only did the Great Teacher in- 
struct those about him to consider how 
the lilies grow, but also to behold how 


the fowls of the air are fed, though they 
neither sow nor reap nor gather into 
barns. The Wright brothers went far- 
ther and beheld how the birds fly, and 
then tried to imitate them, feebly at 
first, and later successfully. Today the 
birdmen can outfly the birds, flying 
higher and faster and farther. 

It pays to think. Franklin added much 
to our knowledge of electricity, but left 
to others the delightful task of taming 
and harnessing this elusive fluid and 


By J. E. Crane 
Careful Thinking in Beekeeping Makes 


Difference Between Success 
and Failure 


making it our most 
obedient servant. 
How could we get 
along without it to- 
day? 

We have become 
almost as dependent upon rubber as upon 


electricity for our comfort; yet it was 
through the thoughtful efforts of one 
man, very largely, that the nature of 
this wild intractable product of the 


tropics was subdued and made to serve 
us in a thousand ways not even dream- 
ed of one hundred years ago. Time 
would fail me to tell of all who by care 
ful thought have helped to increase our 
comforts or raise our standards of living 
until today the humble laborer may have 
more to enjoy than the kings of the 
earth had a few generations ago. 


Langstroth as a Thinker 


I must, however, mention one because 
of his interest in the beekeeping industry 
—the Rev. L. L. Langstroth. He not only 
considered how the lilies grow or the 
birds secure their daily food, but was 
greatly interested in the bees as well. He 
was a man of broad culture and inquiring 
mind, and for recreation liked to retire 
to his apiary to watch and study the life 
and habits of these industrious insects, or 
verify the experiments of other students. 
He wanted to examine the inside of a 
hive as well as to watch the bees from 
the outside, so that he could help weak 
colonies with brood, or supply queen- 
less coloniess with a queen or the means 
of rearing one. He wanted to supply 
colonies short of stores with honey from 
hives that could spare it, or he might 
wish to look up and remove a poor queen 
to make a place for a young and more 
prolific one. 


None of the hives 
made for such work, 


at that time were 
and so he came to 
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consider the hive as a most important fac- 
tor in the eare of bees, and gave it the 
thought it deserved. He was not satisfied 
until he had made a complete movable- 
frame hive capable of all the various 
manipulations desired. I fancy a smile 
passed over his kindly face as he opened 
it and removed and replaced the combs 
and closed it again for the first time, and 
that the bird songs were sweeter that 
day and the flowers more beautiful than 
ever before, for a new era had dawned 
upon the beekeeping world. Yes, it pays 
to think. P 


Others Can Not Do All Our Thinking 


But Langstroth could not do all our 
thinking for us. We must learn to think 
for ourselves if we would secure all that 
might come to us from his thinking. Some 
years ago I was inspecting a yard of bees 
in which the colonies were in frame hives, 
but the combs had been built in just as 
it happened, diagonal or at right angles 
to the frames; and most of them were 
about as immovable as they well could 
be. After struggling awhile to get into 
them I asked the owner bluntly why he 
used movable-frame hives. He replied 
with a sickly smile that successful bee- 
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keepers used frame hives and to succeed 
he thought he should have them. So he 
had paid out good money for expensive 
hives without any more idea of how they 
might be used to his advantage and the 
welfare of his bees than the man in the 
moon. 


Another man will go to the other ex- 
treme and waste his time in opening and 
closing his hives when not required. I 
knew one man who was so pleased with 
the idea of making new colonies with 
movable combs that he would begin to 
divide early in the season and, as a re- 
sult, keep his colonies so weak in bees 
that he secured little surplus. 

There are others who for lack of 
thought or careful planning put much 
more work into the care of their bees 
than is required. Their hives may be bad- 
ly arranged to save steps, or too far from 
their bee-house to save time. 


We often wonder why some succeed so 
well when others fail. Is it not because 
they have carefully thought out and 
planned their work and are prepared to 
execute it with precision and dispatch? 
It pays to think. 

Middlebury, Vermont. 
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LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 


A war or any like 


upheaval makes 
many and great 
changes in the 
world. The World 
War was no excep- 
tion. It eaused divisions and reunions, 
devastations and upbuildings. Perhaps 


none were greater than those in the Ara- 
bian Peninsula—in Palestine occupying 
its western side. Take Hebron, for in- 
stance, that sand-searred city topping the 
Blue Mountains, three thousand feet 
above the Mediterranean and looking 
down steep chalk and sandstone declivi- 
ties, yellow or brown in the desert sun- 
shine according to whether one looks on 
the high-lighted top hills or the shadows 
from the deep shade-hidden wadies. 
Here was the home, something like 
four thousand years ago, of the old Chal- 
dean patriarch, Abraham, and later of 
the children of Isreal, to be scattered 
over the whole earth, and the place that 
had known them given over to Moslems. 
These people try to make the modern 
traveler believe that the bones of Abra- 
ham lie under one of their mosques in- 
stead of in some forgotten cave. Out- 
side the walls, over the arid and semi- 
arid landscape, roam Bedouin Arabs, 
bronzed and wrinkled by exposure in the 


By Charles E. Waterman 


A Word Picture of the Wilderness of 
Old Judea With Its Hordes of 
Wild Bees and Locusts By the 


sand-filled air since 
the days of Shem. 
Descendants Return 
to Land of Abraham 
arbitra- 
ment of arms the de- 
scendants of King David’s empire are re- 
turning to their own, clad not as of old, 
in ecamel’s hair burnoose, but in cosmo- 
politan habilaments, and speaking not 
Hebrew, but many tongues. So here they 
meet in old Hebron, or in the country out- 
side, in the shade of dwarfed, stunted, 
and squatty oaks, each of which is claim- 
ed to have sheltered Abraham, but which 
no one dares cut down for fear the scanty 
year rings will convict of pious fraud. 
This gathering is a curious one of old 
and new—the city germinating modern 
ideas, while in the desert the nomadic is 
still in the fore—in the city the automo- 
bile, in the desert the camel. This gath- 
ering, as a whole, is of the long ago and 
near to nature, with animal—yes, and 
insect—life as it was in old Judea; so it 
is no wonder they clustered under the 
oaks to witness an event annual since 
the dawn of history, and beginning ages 
before—a mighty event attended by a 
mighty throng—an aerial procession mov- 
ing to a choral accompaniment of moving 
wings, something like the sound of sym- 
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phonic winds in pine boughs. The sound 
alone may have suggested the name. 
Swarm! swarm! swarm! came the long 
accented notes. It was a swarming, and 
the participants were of the genus apis; 
for is not the Arabian Peninsula next 
to that central portion of Asia which 
claims to be the birthplace of humans, of 
lower animals, and insects? Also, is it not 
a near neighbor to that spice-laden Isle 
of Cyprus from which sprang the golden 
bees sung by Virgil in his Fourth Geor- 
gic, with their outlaw and hive life, in a 
manner not yet improved on in the two 
thousand years that have elapsed since 
that poet’s death, as evidenced by the 
rhyming metrical translation of Dryden? 
Whether thou build the palace of the bees 
With twisted osiers, or with barks of trees, 
Make but a narrow mouth; for as the cold 
Congeals into a lump the liquid gold, 
So ‘tis again dissolved by summer's heat; 
And the sweet labors by extremes defeat. 
And therefore not in vain, th’ industrious kind 
— wax and flow’rs the chinks have 
1e¢ 
And with their stores of gathered glue, con- 
trive 
To stop the vents and crannies of their hive. 
Not birdlime, or Idaean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. 
Nor bees are lodged in hives alone, but found 
In chambers of their own beneath the ground: 
Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumises, 
And in rotten trunks of hollow trees. 
The Wilderness a Paradise for Wild Bees 
Swarming is a catastrophe in Hebron, 
or in any other part of the mountainous 
regions of Palestine; for, if hives are not 
on hand, away the bees go down in the 
wilderness toward the salt Dead Sea. 
Once in this wilderness—this steep de- 
cline cut by spring rains into deep, can- 
yonlike fissures—they can not be follow- 
ed except by extreme exertion. The rains 
not only cut valleys, but eat out caves, 
big and little, in the soft sandstone, nat- 
ural hives for a bee population. It is a 
land of liberty, not only for bees but for 
cave-dwelling animals, feathered crea- 
tures—yes, and humans. It is a fastness 
—a grim fastness—where man and per- 
haps his animal and insect friends can 
and must ponder on the mysteries of the 
universe. 


To these valleys, especially those 
around that old goat spring, Engedi, 
eame the Essenes of old to lead their 
monkish lives. Away from the world, 


life was simple and the wants of nature 
few. They were austere in their eat- 
ing, but they had some richness of diet, 
for had they not honey—wild honey— 
from insect friends, which, like them- 
selves, had escaped from bondage and 
civilization to live the simple life? They 
had this luxury in abundance, for there 
were and are perhaps more bees in this 
Judean wilderness than in any other like- 
sized part of the whole world. There is 
historical evidence to prove that one of 
the largest, if not the largest, commodity 
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gathered and disposed of by the Arabs is 
wild honey. 

Although the arid lands of Arabia are 
not conducive to intensive bee culture, 
yet in spite of their dreary aspect the 
wadies form a natural habitat for bees. 
Here in spring the water-formed and 
earthquake-riven gorges are abloom with 
white broom, briar roses, and the beauti- 
ful cyclamen, and in the deep, damp val- 
leys continue nearly the year round. 

Products of the Wilderness 

In this drear wilderness, which the He- 
brews called Jeshimon, ‘‘the appalling 
desolation,’’ which even Arabs shun, was 
once the home of a world-famed figure, 
John the Baptist, his Nazaritie hair and 
beard touching the ground, and his only 
garment a single-piece camel’s-hair gown. 
He lived strictly according to the Jewish 
law. Flesh was abjured, but there was no 
statute against honey. What was a lux- 
ury back in his home in Hebron was an 
every-day viand in the wildness—so com- 
mon as to obtain special mention in all 
his biographies. 

Sweet is, perhaps, next to love, the 
greatest thing in the world. All things 
desirable are compared to sweet. They are 
especially compared to honey—‘‘ sweeter 
than honey and the honeyeomb,’’ reads 
Hebrew scripture, showing how universal 
was the knowledge and appreciation of 
this product of the wilderness. But one 
cloys of sweet, alluring as it is, and, as 
with bread, one can not live by it alone. 
This the Baptist found, so he mixed it 
with another plentiful product of the 
wilderness—locusts. This edible insect 
strikes one not of the desert born with a 
sense of nausea and loathing. 

About the Baptist they flew, neigh- 
boring with the bees, in blue, yellow, 
searlet, white, and green clouds, a strid- 
ent accompaniment of wings to the hum 
ming of the bees. No matter how dis- 
gusting to a pampered civilized appetite, 
they were ‘‘clean’’ under the Mosaic 
law and a natural addition to the Bap- 
tist’s fare. 

They were not something special to 
John’s case, but are eaten today by in 
habitants of these desert lands; and mod 
ern travelers who have conquered their 
civilized prejudice and tried them say 
they taste something like shrimps. They 
have also brought home a recipe for their 
preparation. This recipe says they are 
first soaked in salted water, then dried, 
and legs and wings rubbed off, after 
which they are stewed in butter and 
sometimes mixed with honey. 

Locusts and honey is a historical dish 
coming to us from the dim past and form- 
ing an interesting chapter in culinary 
art, whether one considers it from a hu- 
man or an insect standpoint. 

Mechanic Falls, Me. 
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INTERESTING THE PUBLIC IN BEES 


Talking Bees Rather Than Honey as a Means of 


Increasing Consumption 


Preaching the gospel of bee culture, 
rather than that of honey, to the public 
will, I feel, do more toward correcting 
our marketing evils than anything else. 
In our zeal we often lose sight of the 
fact that we like honey ourselves so well 
because we know how it is produced and 
we understand, or think we understand, 
something about the highly fascinating 
study of bee culture. Thus we are nat- 
ural honey consumers. 

In dealing with the public we must 
not lose sight of the fact that we are 
producing a product that is even consid- 
erably richer than candy, and that it is 
not a product that can be rammed down 
the public’s throat like corn flakes. It 
would be well perhaps to keep in mind 
Shakespeare’s words. When speaking of 
honey he says, ‘‘A little more than a lit- 
tle is much too much.’’ There is more 
truth than poetry in this statement, and 
what we should try to attain is to get 
everybody to use a little. Suecess in this 
would mean that this country could not 
produce, at the present rate of produc- 
tion, enough to supply the demand. 

[ should like to see the beekeepers pay 
a little more attention to the public and 
to their outside contacts in an effort to 
interest the public in bees rather than in 
honey. Until this is done I see but little 
hope or need for marketing associations. 
If we had unlimited resources we might 
start at the other end. 

Practically all foreign countries con- 
sume more than they produce, and the 
same situation should exist in this coun- 
try. Why can’t we take a few lessons 
from them? Jas. I. Hambleton. 

Washington, D. C. 


es & os" 
SECURING FUNDS FOR BEE WORK 


How Lawmakers May be Convinced of Importance 
of Protecting the Beekeeping Industry 


In many states beekeeping is consid- 
ered rather unimportant by those who 
have charge of the funds which might be 
made available for bee-disease-control 
work. This is true of some of the states 
which have held a prominent place in 
the beekeeping literature for the past 
twenty-five years It would seem that 
beekeeping should, by this time, be out 
of the ‘‘infant industry’’ class, and be 
so regarded by those who make up the 


agricultural budgets. Since, however, this 
does not appear to be the case, it is, pre- 
sumably, legitimate to use such leverage 
as may be available to pry loose a suf- 
ficient amount of funds to do efficient 
work in the eradication of bee disease in 
the several states. 

New Jersey does not oceupy, neither 
does she pretend to occupy, a major posi- 
tion in the production of honey, so far 
as figures for the United States go. Nev- 
ertheless it is believed she is spending a 
relatively larger amount for bee-disease 
control and educational and research 
work in beekeeping than any other state 
in the Union. This is not because the 
‘*powers that be’’ are easier to ‘‘touch’’ 
than those in other states, but because 
the use of bees as pollinators of pears, 
apples, peaches, cranberries, and blueber- 
ries, as well as cucumbers, is believed to 
be good business by a goodly number of 
the growers of these crops. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago the first 
attempt was made to secure a bee-disease- 
control law and bee-inspection in New 
Jersey. Getting such a measure passed 
by the legislature was not difficult, but 
time after time governors refused to sign 
such an act. Eventually, however, the 
interest of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety was secured, and sufficient influence 
was brought to bear so that a bee-disease 
control law was put into operation in 
1911. Later, beekeepers felt the need of 
research and experimental work, in order 
that problems which were of interest to 
both the horticulturist and the beekeeper 
might be studied with a view to their 
solution. Again the strong influence of 
the Horticultural Society was secured, 
with the result that research and experi- 
mental work was started in 1922. 

More recently, in line with the thought 
and experience in some other states, the 
need of more police power in the work 
of eradicating bee diseases was felt by 
those in New Jersey who have a vision 
of a state free from Americar foul brood. 
Again the strong horticultural interests 
as well as others were used. The result 
is, New Jersey has a bee-disease law 
which is drastic enough to meet the most 
obstinate case, and fair enough in its 
provisions so that no thinking person can 
rightly take exceptions to it. Moreover, 
the funds necessary properly to carry on 
both the disease eradication and research 
work are available. 

Soon the legislatures of many states 
will be meeting, and this is written as a 
suggestion for beekeepers in such states 
as have inadequate available funds for 
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bee-disease eradication to look about for 

some allied industry with influence, 

which may help in getting the needed 

financial support. E. G. Carr. 
Pennington, N. J. 


a & a= 
BEEKEEPING IN AUSTRALIA 


Country in Which Giant Eucalyptus Trees Give 
Heavy Honey Flows 


Does it interest you to know how 
brother beemen are doing amongst the 
giant eucalypts? The season just past 
was a bad failure for Australia, except 
in far North New South Wales and part 
of South Queensland adjoining, and mid- 
dle Victoria. But these areas are 1000 
miles apart, and all between did not, as 
a rule, produce a pound above colony re- 
quirements. The season of 1924-1925 left 
an over-supply on all markets, thus 
evening things up. That season our api- 
aries (750 colonies) turned us in 173,600 
pounds of extracted honey. This honey 
came from the eucalypts only, commenc- 
ing with red iron bark in August (late 
winter), lapping hill red gum in October 
and November. Then came river red 
gum on the Murray in January and Feb- 
ruary, lapping with apple box in the 
ranges in February and March, and an- 
other move to the plains for grey box in 
March and April. Winter, coming in slow- 
ly in May with alternate warm but fad- 
ing sunshine, gives one a little time for 
recuperation. These five flows meant 
four separate quick moves of whole api- 
aries an average of 12 miles, 

It is now midwinter, July 26, but a 
warm day—68° in the shade. Colonies in 
all apiaries have commenced their spring 
activities. There is a hum in the tree 
tops of the stringy barks, and new nectar 
and white larvae in the brood-nests. Can 
you beat that for the corresponding day 
of the season (January 26) in U.S. A.? 
There are not many days here in which 
the bees can not fly in winter. 

If you had our days and honey flows 
with your automobile costs, or if we had 
your automobile costs—but what is the 
good of wishing? Ford trucks here cost 
£240 ($1000), Chevorlets cost $1300, and 
benzine 2/6 (61 cents) per gallon. Our 
running costs for a car and trucks only 
reduce our income by $1400 per year. 
Prices of honey on wholesale floors this 
year are 5-54d (10-11 cents) per pound 
in Melbourne and Sydney. 

It would be intensely interesting and 
profitabe for us to visit your fields of 
white clover and buckwheat. They would 
be a thrilling sight in the bright sunlight 
after our twilight in the forest bee 
ranges. Yet the latter is unsurpassed in 
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its way from above under a bee’s-eye 
view, if a bee can see from afar a wav- 
ing ocean of green and white when in 
full flower. Probably nothing can equal 
a morning before sunrise in an apiary 
under the apple box ranges. The air is 
cool and fragrant, and compelling on the 
senses of the beeman anyway is the 
heavy sweet smell of the nectar. And 
coming down at sunrise like snow flakes 
and with almost as little sound the honey- 
laden Italians drift to the ground. It is 
then ‘‘mind where you tread.’’ Toilers 
are resting everywhere, on covers, logs, 
lids, and leaves. And not flying, but 
walking the last few feet are hundreds 
of sticky, wet bees. It is worth living 
to experience such a honey flow. 
Chiltern, Victoria, Aus. L. Frost. 


2 A a" 
PACKING IN TARRED PAPER 


Some Short Cuts in Giving Winter Protection at 
Very Little Cost 


In using tarred paper for packing bees, 
as I do, it is well to have the 4” board 
which forms the top of the tunnel an 
ineh or an inch and a half thick. I made 
the mistake of using %s” lumber, and I 
find it is difficult to drive a nail through 
a piece of lath outside the tarred paper 
and hit the edge of the 3” board. 

I find no rim is necessary. My hives 
rest on 2” x2” stuff. I simply pin the 
tarred paper around the two hives, nail 
pieces of lath above and below the en- 
trance and fill in the packing down to 
the ground. I have had no trouble from 
dampness. 

[ tie a piece of binder twine around the 
hives outside the tarred paper, about two 
or three inches from the ground, and at- 
tach the strings that go over the hives 
to this. I find it equally as good and 
much more quickly done than driving 
staples or nails in the bottom-boards. 

[ also find the hives are much easier 
to pack if the blocks the hives rest on 
are only 16 inches long. This is also 
true of the bridge boards and lath at the 
front of the hives. It is almost impossi- 
ble to have the hives set exactly the same 
so that these can be extended across both 
hives; also the hammering on one hive 
does not excite the bees in the other in 
this case. 

[ find that I ean pack in tarred paper 
more quickly than I can assemble my 
wooden cases, and the material is cheap- 
er than the interest and depreciation on 
the wooden case. 

I usually take the covers off and cover 
each hive with half a dozen sheets of 
paper before putting on the packing. It 
is well to leave the hives 2” apart or 
less, depending on the covers, so that if 
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supers are put on before unpacking, the 
covers can be put tightly on the hives. 
It is almost impossible to put on a super 
and cover with the tarred paper winter 
case without tearing and leaving cracks 
which will let the cold air in. I am sat- 
isfied that the tarred paper packing is 
the cheapest and most satisfactory meth- 
od of packing bees. G. T. Marsh. 


Clarksburg, Ontario. 
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CORRUGATED PAPER PACKING 


Liners of This Material Provide Convenient Pack- 
ing Where Light Protection is Sufficient 


For suecessful wintering we like first 
of all to have young queens in all colo- 
nies, but we are not always successful in 
this. Second, we prefer the two-story 
plan. Third, we like each colony to have 

















Fig. 1.—Liner No. 1 telescopes into liner No. 2. 


at least 60 pounds of honey. 
have more, so much the better. 

We winter our bees on their summer 
stands For packing we use two corru 
gated liners which are made up in the 
form of a box, as shown in Figure 1. 
Liner No. 1 slides into liner No. 2, mak- 
ing a double liner. This in turn is placed 
within a winter easing which is 12” deep, 
as shown in Figure 2. If a colony is not 
in a two-story hive, this casing will reach 
entirely to the bottom and allow space for 
a 7” cushion on top (Fig. 3). On the 
two-story hive the casing goes one inch 
below the dividing line of the two 
stories. It is held in place by two wood 
screws, one on each side, which go through 


If they 
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into the lower hive near the top. The 
lower body is then wrapped with four 
thicknesses of tarred paper and cleated 
on one side of the hive. 

We contract the entrance down to 3%” 

















Fig. 2.—The double liner is placed within the 
winter case 

high by 4%” in length. We use an en 

trance block which is mouse-proof. We 

have saved many a nice set of combs 

since using this entrance block. We take 


———_———_____—— 
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Fig. 8.—Winter case in position over hive. The 
liners provide space for a 7-inch cushion on 
top of the hive. 
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a piece of tin 1” wide and 4%” long 
and nail this onto the entrance-block so 
that the bottom edge of the tin runs 
along the top edge of the entrance or 
the opening in the block. Since using 
this style of entrance-block we have not 
had one hive that has been entered by 
mice. We face all hives south or east, 
according to the slope of the land. 


————— 

















Winter packing completed. 


Much has been published in the bee 
journals year after year about winter- 
ing, and still there seem to be great 
losses among some of our most practical 
beekeepers. Our advice would be, let 
the bees have their own natural food 
and plenty of it; and if they have a good 
queen the loss will not be worth mention- 
ing. The idea of feeding bees in the 
early spring, when they should be left 
alone, is, in our estimation, not the best 
kind of beekeeping. 

The cost of these corrugated liners 
amounts to but twenty cents per hive. We 
have some of our first liners still in use. 


This winter will make the sixth one for 
them. The outside easing with the 
cover is the most expensive part. This 


is made of clear California redwood, 
which costs us six cents per square foot. 
We use a two-ply rubberoid roofing for 
the eover. As we make the most of our 
supplies, the cost is not so great. 

After all is said, the three points 
mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
article are the key to successful winter 
ing, especially where the temperature 
goes down to 15° and even 20° below zero. 


Bellevue, Ohio, N. B. Querin. 
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QUEEN INFLUENCES SWARMING 


Conditions of Colony Which Influence Swarm Im- 
pulse Traced to Nature of Queen 


Editor Demuth must have realized that, 
upon reading his footnote on page 719, 
I would be at once forced to sit down at 
my typewriter and free my mind. Mr. 
Demuth and I are in perfect accord, I am 
sure, but some of the readers of Glean- 
ings are probably unable to see that such 
is the case. This makes it requisite that 
I go further into this subject of the bear- 
ing of the queen upon swarming. 

I have been reading of late some old 
bee books. In some of these old books 
the statement is made that the queen 
decides when it is time for a colony to 
swarm, and so dictates that queen-cells 
be made for her to lay eggs in. Today 
we can not accept such a sublime state- 
ment, yet none of us for a moment would 
say that the queen has nothing to do 
with swarming. Even today some believe 
that the queen leads out the swarm. We 
know that this is not true, and we know 
that many queens are loath to leave. 
Sometimes a colony will try to swarm 
several times before the queen is ready 
to go with the swarm. This is especially 
true with old queens. Again, a colony 
will be very slow to cast its second 
swarm. For two or three days one may 
listen to the piping of the free queen 
and the answers of the imprisoned vir- 
gins. I have several times in my life 
desired a colony to cast a second swarm, 
and know that it is sometimes three days 
before the bees are able to get the free 
virgin ready to leave the hive. Is it be- 
cause she is so eager to get at her im- 
prisoned rivals? 

Mr. Demuth shows clearly in his foot- 
note that when he shifted the queens one 
of the two colonies had already prepared 
to swarm, for he says the program went 
on in spite of the queen-shift. I am con 
fident that Mr. Demuth would agree with 
me that had he made these shifts five or 
six weeks earlier a very different result 
would have been brought about. 

We will suppose that colony A is get 
ting ready to swarm and colony B shows 
no sign of so doing. We put queen A 
into colony B, and queen B into colony 
A. Colony A, says Mr. Demuth, will go 
on with its swarming program, but col 
ony B will not show any signs of swarm 
fever. I agree absolutely. 

Suppose the change of queens was 
made on May 27. Let us go back to 
April 15. We will assume that colonies 
A and B are of about equal strength. We 
will put queen A into colony B, and put 
queen B into colony A. Let five or six 
weeks pass. Will Mr. Demuth now be 
willing to say that it is colony A which 
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the last week of May has the swarm fe- 
ver? Will he not agree with me in stat- 
ing that it is colony B which will the last 
week of May have the swarm fever? 

Unfortunately such a thing as depicted 
in the last paragraph is impossible to 
carry out. Were we able to look into the 
future with clear vision and thus know 
for a certainty that colony A was des- 
tined to be the colony to acquire the 
swarm fever in the last week of May, 
and that colony B was certain to have 
no swarm fever the last week of May, 
then we could shift the queens the mid- 
dle of April and change the program Na- 
ture had mapped out. We can not do 
this. No beekeeper alive can say six 
weeks ahead that a certain colony will 
have the swarm fever at a set date. He 
may foresee that it probably will, but 
he can not be absolutely sure. 

Mr. Demuth’s queen-shifting proved 
very little. It only proved that the im- 
mediate presence of a certain queen does 
not bring on swarming. It does not prove 
that her presence in the colony for some 
time past did not bring on the conditions 
which were the immediate cause of 
swarming. I do not hesitate to state here 
that the activity of a queen four weeks 
or so before swarming is the chief fac- 
tor which brings on the swarm fever. 

Many causes for swarming have been 
advanced, None have been proved abso- 
lutely. Some of my readers may recall 
that my own theory of swarm cause may 
be stated thus: Swarming is brought 
about through the residual sex impulse in 
graduating nurse bees. There is not 
room here to enlarge upon that theory. 
Both Mr. Demuth and I are satisfied that 
swarming does not normally take place 
unless there be present in the colony an 
unbalanced number of bees of the age of 
ten days or so. At Quebec, in September, 
1924, I heard Mr. Demuth say as much, 
if not in those very words. I have ac- 
cepted this theory as a fact for several 
years. I feel sure that, whatever the- 
ories may be advanced in the future as 
to the cause of swarming, they will em- 
body this matter of presence in the col 
ony of these graduating nurse bees. I have 
been using the term ‘‘ graduating nurse’’ 
bees for several vears, but am inclined of 
late to call these bees the ‘‘ control bees’’ 
of the colony. 

Well, then, the queen is the determin- 
ing factor. Why? Because she deter- 
mines normally the number of control 
bees at any period. I say normally for 
the reason that many a queen is unable 
to live her true life. A low force of 
bees, a dire shortage of stores, or other 
adverse condition may thwart a queen 
in her powers. Normally, a queen, if it 
be her nature to go into an orgy of egg- 
laying, will do that thing. Three weeks 
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after this orgy a horde of young bees 
emerge from their cells. Ten days later 
there is a horde of control bees in the 
colony. These bees are at the peak of 
their vitality. They feel impulses felt at 
no other age. Obeying these impulses 
and holding the balance of power well 
in hand, they start queen-cells, and the 
swarm fever is on. 

Thus it will be seen that only queens 
which go into orgies of laying will head 
colonies which have the swarm fever. 
Queens which have the habit of steady 
laying, with no excesses, will head colo- 
nies that do not acquire the swarm fever. 
Queens which get tired of laying worker 
eggs because they have been intemperate 
in the matter will lay excessively in drone 
comb. It is not the laying in drone comb 
which causes swarming: it is merely a 
correlated occurrence. The true cause of 
swarming antedates the drone-egg laying. 
The true cause of the swarming of coi- 
ony A mentioned above antedated the 
shifting of queens. Allen Latham. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 

[Mr. Latham’s article suggests a ques 
tion which is difficult to answer; name- 
ly, is the egg-laying orgy prior to the 
swarming season a result of the na- 
ture of the queen or the nature of the 
workers, which, by excessive feeding or 
some other means, urge the queen to lay 
excessively if she is able to do so? How 
ever, even if we assume the latter, we 
are confronted with the fact that the 
nature of the workers is determined by 
the nature of their parents, which brings 
us back to the nature of the queen, where 
we started, unless this characteristic of 
the workers happens to be inherited from 
their father.—Editor. ] 





2 aw, 
HONEY FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
A Few Recipes for Making Christmas Cakes with 


Honey 


If your colonies of busy bees have im- 
proved each shining hour, as they are 
supposed to, according to tradition, per 
haps you would like to make a honey 
fruit cake for the holiday season. Don’t 
be appalled by the elaborate array of in 
gredients—this delicacy is really quite 
easily prepared: 

Honey Fruit Cake 

Honey, 3% cups Cloves, % teaspoon 
Butter, 1 cup Vanilla, 2 teaspoons 
Flour, 3 cups Seeded raisins, 3 lbs 
Six eggs Currants, 1% Ibs. 
Soda, 2 teaspoons Citron, 1 Ib. 
Cinnamon, 2 teaspoonsCandied cherries, 1 Ib 
Sour jelly or white Candied apricots, 1 Ib 

grape juice, % cup Candied pineapple, 1 Ib 
Ginger, 2 teaspoons Candied orange peel 2 oz 
Ground cardamon seed, Candied lemon peel, 2 0z 

3 teaspoons 

Cut all the candied fruit except the 
cherries into small pieces. Place the 
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fruit in a large dish and sift over,it one- 
half the flour, mixing thoroughly. Sift 
the soda with the remaining fiour. Bring 
the honey and the butter to the boiling 
point, and while still hot add the spices. 
When the mixture is cool, add the well- 
beaten yolks of the eggs, then the flour 
and grape juice or jelly, and the well- 
beaten whites. Finally, add the fruit. 
Divide the dough into three or four parts 
and put into buttered tins covered with 
buttered paper tied loosely over the top. 
Steam for five hours, remove the paper, 
and bake in a very slow for an 
hour. 


oven 


You will like butter honey cakes with 
orange frosting. The cakes are made as 
follows: 


Butter Honey Cakes 


Honey, 1% cups Soda, 1% teaspoons 

Butter, % cup Three eggs 

Flour, 5 cups Cinnamon, 2 teaspoons 

Salt, % teaspoon Water, 2 tablespoons 
Rub together the honey and butter; 


add the unbeaten yolks and beat thor- 
oughly. Add the flour sifted with the 
cinnamon and salt, and the soda dissolved 
in the water. Beat the mixture thorough- 
ly and add the well-beaten whites of the 
Bake in shallow tins and 
with frosting made as follows: 

Orange Frosting for Butter Honey Cakes 
Grated rind 1 orange Orange juice, 1 table 
Lemon juice, 1 tea- spoon 

spoon One egg yolk 

Confectioners’ sugar 


Mix all the ingredients but the sugar 


eggs. eover 


and allow the mixture to stand for an 
hour. Strain and add_ confectioners’ 
sugar until the frosting is sufficiently 


thick to be spread on the éake. 
Honey cookies will help replenish the 
Christmas cooky-jar: 
Honey Cookies 
Cinnamon,1 % teaspoons 
Soda, % teaspoon 
, Cloves, 1 teaspoon 
Walnut meats, finely Candied orange peel, 
chopped, % Ib finely chopped, 2 oz. 
Allspice, 1 teaspoon 
Sift together the flour, spices, soda, and 
add the other ingredients. Knead thor- 
oughly, roll out thin, and cut with a bis- 
cuit-cutter. These cookies are very hard. 
If you are especially fond of sponge 
cake, you will like this: 


Honey, % cup 
Sugar, %% cups 
Flour, 2% cups 


Honey Sponge Cake 


4 eggs 
Flour, 1 cup 


Mix the sugar and honey and boil until 
the syrup will spin a thread when dropped 
from the spoon. Pour the syrup over the 
volks of the eggs, which have been beaten 
until light. Beat this mixture until cold; 
add the flour and cut and fold the beaten 
egg whites into.the mixture. Bake for 
40 or 50 minutes in a pan lined with but- 
tered paper, in a slow oven. 

Josephine Hemphill. 

Manhattan, Kansas, 


Sugar, % cup 
Honey, % cup 
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HONEY AND FRESH AIR 


Good Health at 83 Attributed to Honey Diet 
and Work with Bees 
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I have been keeping bees between 
forty and fifty years, but only as a side- 
line, or back-lotter. My father had bees 
in the old-style hives, and when a child 
I helped by blowing smoke from a roll 
of cotton rags when he ‘‘robbed’’ the 
bees, as it was then called. I did not 
lose my interest in bees nor my love of 

















N. G. Osteen, at 83, attributes his good health 
to honey and fresh air. 

honey, and when I established a home of 

my own I added bees to the outfit. I 

had learned by that time that there is a 

better way than keeping bees in gums 

and boxes. 

Cook’s Manual was my first book on 
beekeeping. From the directions given I 
had a movable-frame hive made, for 
which I paid $3.00, and transferred the 
bees from a box hive. The bees belonged 
to a man in the neighborhod who was 
going to kill them with sulphur, and | 
proposed to take the bees alive and leave 
him the honey, to which he agreed. From 
that beginning they increased until | 
had more than sixty hives in my back 
lot in town. 

My neighbors complained of the an 
noyance of the bees, in several ways, 
but more especially the interference of 
the bees with poultry and stock at the 
watering places. Therefore I secured a 
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place outside of town and moved them 
about mile, where I go on a bicyele 
almost every afternoon, 

The fresh air and exercise I get, and 
the honey diet that I enjoy (as I have 
it all the time on my table), have, I 
think, had more to do with the good 
health I now enjoy at past eighty-three 
years than anything else, unless it is 
the change made in my business some 
twenty years ago, when we made it a 
stock company and I was relieved of the 
worry. However, I still hold my job, and 
work every day in the printing office. 

Sumter, S. C. N. G. Osteen. 

=. A a= 
LEAGUE MEETING AT NEW ORLEANS 


Delegates from Various States will Discuss New 
Problems in Beekeeping 





A national organization for the pur- 
pose of serving the commercial interests 
of beekeepers is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the industry. The American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League was organized for 
this purpose, and producers can not af- 
ford to withhold their support. There 
are many questions of prime importance 
that will come up at the New Orleans 
meeting, and every beekeepers’ organi- 
zation should be represented. Many prob- 
lems are to be solved, among which mar- 
keting and legislation are not the least. 
Careful study is needed for their solu- 
tion. To the individual producer the 
cost of membership and the sending of a 
delegate is a small matter; but the re- 
sults of having a strong national organi- 
zation, representing bee-men from all 
parts of the United States, rather than 
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of a limited section, is of vast impor- 
tance, especially in the matter of legis- 
lation. Let us co-operate for the good 
of the whole industry. 

At the coming meeting, as at any regu- 
lar annual session, amendments may be 
made to the constitution, new officers 
elected, and the future policy of the 
League determined. In addition to the 
business affairs of the organization, there 
will be given a complete program cover- 
ing live topics pertaining to methods of 
beekeeping, production, and marketing, 
as well as a number of new questions 
that have recently arisen. 

According to the present constitution, 
voting upon important questions of pol- 
icy is limited to properly accredited dele- 
gates from beekeepers’ organizations. 
All persons who have paid membership 
dues, either direct or through their local 
or state associations, are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the discussions and to share 
in all benefits. The cost of individual 
membership is one dollar. Beekeepers’ 
organizations of 25 or more paid mem- 
bers are entitled to delegate representa- 
tion. The matter of affiliation and the 
election of delegates should be taken up 
at once, either at association conven- 
tions, or, if such conventions have al- 
ready been held, by correspondence be- 
tween leading bee-men. Dues may be 
paid at the annual session of the League 
at New Orleans, January 25-28, 1927, or 
previous to that time, by remitting to the 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. R. G. Richmond, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 

E. S. Miller, President, 

American Honey Producers’ League. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Home apiary and honey-house of M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah, with strawberries in the foreground, 
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SIFTINGS 








Attention is again called on pages 702 
and 703 to the ‘‘corn sugar’’ bill. This is 
a case where an ounce of prevention is 
even better than a pound of cure. In fact, 
it will be next to impossible to get rid 
of the bad results should this bill be 
passed by the United States Senate. 

* * 


~ 


oO 


Dr. Jones, on page 728, stresses the 
value of honey in certain eases of illness. 
This is a subject that has not been em- 
phasized as much as it should be. We 
ean not be thankful enough that the Kel- 
logg Company is recommending honey in 
place of sugar. I believe sooner or later 
the value of honey both as food and med- 
icine will become well known, and the de- 
mand for it equal to the supply. 

* * * 

Mr. James I. Hambleton has our thanks 
for telling us, on pages 724 and 725, what 
the Beekeeping Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing in Washing- 
ton. He ean rest quite assured we are in- 
terested in all they are doing, and the 
more he tells us of their work the better 
we shall be pleased. 

Mr. Eckert, on page 721, 
tention to the value of sweet clover in 
the South. And we read of it in the 
West and Northwest, and even in west- 
ern Ohio it is giving fine crops of honey. 
My mind runs back for more than fifty 
years, when M. M. Baldridge, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill (in an article in the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal, I believe) first called 
our attention to sweet clover as a valu- 
able honey plant. Mr. Baldridge surely 
had vision. Not only has sweet clover 
proved all Mr. Baldridge elaimed for it, 
but it has also proved one of our most 
valuable forage erops in many parts of 
the country. 


ealls our at 


. * * 


Laws are wonderful. 
gravitation. When a child, I wished 
there was no such law, then when I 
stubbed my toes I would not fall and get 
hurt. When I became older I learned 
that this is the most useful, beneficent, 
and necessary of all natural laws. We 
could not exist without it. But we must 


not fool with it or we shall-get hurt. 
7 + * 


Take the law of 


Take the prohibition law. I have heard 
or read much said against it, but I have 
vet to hear of any one who was injured 
by respecting it, while many have been 
hurt by disregarding it. Millions of men, 
women, and children have been blessed 
by it. Prof, Irving Fisher, in his new 





by J.E.Crane 





book, ‘‘Prohibition at Its Worst,’’ says: 
‘*After an examination of all the data, 
I have estimated that the flow of alcohol 
down human throats in the United States 
is at present certainly less than sixteen 
per cent, probably less than ten per cent, 
and possibly less than five per cent of 
the pre-prohibition consumption.’’ Praise 
be. 
aa ~ * 

That is a new idea—at least new to 
me—given by Prof. Rea on page 733, of 
sending to every beekeeper in the state 
of New York a small monthly paper giv- 
ing very briefly the news that will be of 
interest to beekeepers. When we think 
of the small proportion who ever attend 
a beekeepers’ convention or take a jour- 
nal devoted to beekeeping, it would al- 
most seem that this is the best possible 
way to lift the industry to a higher 
plane. It is probable that in many cases 
those to whom the paper is sent will not 
read it, but it is equally probable their 
wives or children will. 

* * . 

Prof. Rea notes with pleasure the large 
number of ‘‘ Honey-for-Sale’’ signs along 
the highway, and stresses the develop- 
ment of the home market. He is right. 
I know a beekeeper in a near-by town 
who takes to the road these beautiful au- 
tumn days and peddles his honey; and I 
understand he gets ten or fifteen cents 
a pound more than it would bring him at 
wholesale. I believe he sells two or three 
hundred pounds a day, thus making 
about $25 a day. Besides, he saves the 
expense of shipping cases and crates and 
the time it takes to set them up. 

* - . 


Do you say vou haven’t the time to do 
likewise? Well, this man is busy; for, 
in addition to bees, he has a large farm, 
a dairy of some twenty-five cows and a 
thousand hens. For a side line he runs 
a feed store four or five miles from home. 

- . 7 

Mr. Clyde Wheeler, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
in seeking a market for honey, found a 
restaurant recently where the proprietor 
serves all his guests with a little honey 
on a paper dish. The amount served to 
each guest is small, but it requires a 
five-gallon can ot honey a week. Do we 
ever stop to think how small is the 
amount of butter served at such places 
—doubtless less than one-fifth of an 
ounce? We hope the fashion set by this 
restaurant may be followed by others 
until every public table shall find it nee- 
essary to furnish honey as well as butter 
for their guests, 
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| FROM FOREIGN LANDS 








The South African Bee Journal is 
again appearing after a lapse since 1923, 
according to the Australasian Beekeeper 
for August. 


An agitation on foot among Queens- 
land beekeepers to ask their government 
to grant a bounty of four cents per pound 
on exported honey is reported in the 


Australasian Beekeeper for September. 


A bountiful clover crop was followed 
by a short heather crop in Scotland this 
year, says the Scottish Beekeeper for Oc- 
tober. The market committee of the 
Scottish Beekeepers’ Association has 
therefore recommended asking last year’s 
price of about 70 cents wholesale for 
first-grade heather sections or pound 
jars, and about 85 cents retail. 


Each month the Australasian Beekeep- 
er conducts a prize essay competition on 
beekeeping topics and publishes the win- 
ping manuscripts. The papers in the 
September issue dealt with the scanty 
comb-honey production in Australia, thus 
showing this subject to be attracting at- 
tention in other countries as well as in 
our own. 


A bamboo queen-excluder is described 
by the Japanese beekeeper, Y. Hirat- 
suka, in L’Apicoltore, for June-July. 
Such an excluder for a 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hive weighs about three-quarters 
of a pound. It is claimed not to lose its 
shape so readily as metal excluders, and 
that bees are unable to chew it. 


Three weeks’ imprisonment «for rob- 
bing bee hives was the sentence meted 
out to a party caught in the act in Ger- 
many, according to the Preussiche Bien- 
en-Zeitung for August. An accomplice 
was given two weeks’ imprisonment. 


From time to time various sprays and 
the like have been mentioned as effective 
against robber bees. In the Deutsche 
Illustrierte Bienenzeitung for September, 
sprinkling the entrance well with turpen- 
tine is recommended, with the idea that 


the robbers will become bearers of the 
odor and then be refused entrance to 
their own hives. 


The import duty on honey in Austria 
has been raised twenty-five per cent, be- 
ing now about 3.2 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to the Bienen-Vater for Septem- 
ber. A duty slightly over four cents per 
pound was desired by the beekeepers, but 
they failed to back up the leaders of 
their organization at the proper time. 
Honey-importers, consequently, were able 


to exert sufficient influence to cause the 
Government not to grant all of the orig- 
inal demands. 


From a honey crop of 750 pounds the 

first year to one of 32,000 from 200 colo- 
nies in the seventh season is the record 
of two brothers named Guarnieri, in Ar- 
gentina, as described in Revista de Api- 
cultura for September. The honey-produe- 
tion possibilities of that country are 
shown by the fact that these brothers 
are reported to have had an average of 
160 pounds per colony for the past seven 
years. 
Although honey has a wide color 
range, honey of a pronounced greenish 
tinge is not commonly seen on the mar- 
ket. It is interesting to note in the New 
Zealand Fruitgrower and Apiarist for 
July that honey of that color is pro- 
duced from willow in New Zealand, form- 
ing the chief nectar supply for the needs 
of the bees in early spring. Greenish 
honey said to be from willow has also 
been observed in this country. 


The most extensive beekeeper in New 
Zealand is Mr. T. J. Mannix, who oper- 
ates 1500 colonies in 27 apiaries. Mr. 
Mannix is familiar with methods em- 
ployed on this continent, having visited 
American beekeepers twice. His last 
year’s crop amounted to 48 tons from 
1100 colonies, states the Australasian Bee- 
keeper for September. He uses 12-frame 
Langstroth hives, as was also true of the 
late Mr. Holtermann, of Canada. Ex- 
tracting is done at a central plant in 
which are two eight-frame extractors op- 
erated by an electric motor. 


Finding dipterous larvae in the tho- 
racic muscles of adult bees is reported in 
the September issue of Opitnaya Paseka 
by Miss Perepelova of the Tula Apicu) 
tural Experiment Station in Russia. This 
is of special interest in connection with 
the similar report by Mr. Hambleton in 
the Beekeeper’s Item for September last 
year of finding two dipterous larvae in 
the thorax of a worker-bee from Cyprus. 
These belonged to the family Sarcophagi- 
dae. Miss Perepelova had not yet identi- 
fied her specimens when she prepared her 
article, although she says they were ap 
parently parasitic. The owner of the api 
ary from which her sample came stated 
that the bees were outside their hive, 
seemingly incapable of flight. 


During the past three years Doctor 
Himmer, at the Erlangen Institute in 
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Germany, has been working on the winter 
temperature of honeybee colonies by 
means of electric thermocouples. This 
method of measuring the temperature of 
winter clusters was introduced by Doctor 
Phillips and Mr. Demuth. Doctor Him- 
mer, however, has an automatic recording 
device capable of making on one sheet 
of paper continuous records of six differ- 
ent thermocouples, each record being in 
ink of a color different from that of any 
of the others. The paper needs to be 
changed only once every two months. 
Himmer’s findings, as given in Die Bay- 
erische Biene for August, agree with those 


of Phillips and Demuth in general, al- 
though his ‘‘critical temperature’’ seems 
to be a little lower than 57° F. He did 


not happen to see bees working from the 
edge of the cluster to the center and vice 
versa. 


A. Caillas, the prolifie French writer 
on the chemical composition of honey, 
has an interesting article in the Bulletin 
de la Societe Romande d’Apiculture for 
October on foundation other than that 
made solely from beeswax. He divides 
such foundation into two types: (1) that 
made of pure beeswax with some mate 
rial added to strengthen it; and (2) ar 
tificial foundation, or that made of some 
substance other than beeswax. He 
ascribes the demand for these types of 
foundation to two (1) the pres 
ent high price of foundation made solely 
from beeswax; and (2) the low resist- 
ance of beeswax foundation to heat, 
which may result, among other things, in 
stretching. 


causes: 


One type of foundation made of pure 
beeswax with material added to 
strengthen it, now on the market in Eu- 
rope, has a parchment base. It is said 
that bees do not chew out the parchment 
as has been the experience in this coun- 
try in trials with paper bases. In dis- 
cussing artificial foundation, Caillas says 
that Antonio Bonalda in Italy has sue- 
ceeded in putting on the market combs 
artificially drawn, so to speak, made of 
a mixture of a special paraffin and ecar- 
nauba wax. The melting-point is, of 
course, higher than that of pure bees- 
wax. The cells are inclined 10°, and are 
longer than natural cells. He asserts 
from his own experience with these ar- 
tificial combs that the extra length of 
the cells deters the queen from laying in 
them, while, on the other hand, the bees 
use them readily for storing nectar. Only 
half-depth combs have been produced, 
each weighing about fourteen ounces. Up 
to the present their cost, slightly over 
half a dollar apiece, has been a little 
high. 


some 


Nosema is regarded as less serious in 
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this country than in certain sections of 
Europe. Recently A. C. Michailoff, of 
the Tula Apicultural Experiment Station 
in Russia and assistant editor of Opit- 
naya Paseka, has been devoting consid- 
erable attention to this disease. Refer- 
ence to his work has already appeared in 
Gleanings. In the September issue of 
his journal he has presented a statistical 
study on the relation between honey crop 
gathered by certain colonies and their 
percentage of Nosema infection. His 
data show that as long as bees remain 
capable of flight an infection of Nosema 
does not reduce their honey-gathering ac- 
tivities. The danger lies in the fact that 
the disease may cut short the life of the 
workers. 


In another article Michailoff mentions 
experiments by himself which showed 
that feeding sugar syrup in the fall to 
compensate for bad stores resulted in a 
lowered percentage of Nosema infection 


being found the following spring. The 
reduction ranged from one-half to five- 


sixths, the latter figure oceurring when 
sugar syrup comprised half of the winter 
stores. The results obtained are in ae- 
cord with the general view that Nosema 
is worse in case of bad winter stores. 


A bee market at which only bees are 
sold is something which has never been 
known on this continent. In Holland 
such a market has been in existence for 
centuries, according to a translation from 
the Maandschrift voor Bijenteelt, which 
appeared in the Bienen-Vater for Septem- 
ber. It is held annually in June, which 
month marks the beginning of buckwheat 
bloom in that region. The bees, in straw 
skeps, are brought to market in early 
morning and set in place. The cloths 
wrapped about the skeps while they are 
being transported are then removed and 
the bees allowed to fly. Needless to say, 
the air at times is filled with bees, and 
prospective customers do not hesitate to 
come armed with veils. The bees soon 
become accustomed to their new location, 
and may even gather a little nectar or 
pollen. The market lasts until all the 
bees are sold. In earlier days, when 
5000 to 6000 skeps might be on sale, eight 
or ten days were somtimes required to 
dispose of them. In recent years the 
time has been much less, there having 
been only about 1000 skeps on sale last 
year. Tricks of the trade have not been 
uncommon. Among these was feeding 
the bees early in the morning to cause 
plenty of movement about the entrance 
later in the day, thus making the un- 
wary purchaser think the colony much 
more populous than was really the ease. 
Sometimes stones were hidden in the skep 
to make it heavier, 
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In Southern California—The annual 
meeting of 


the California State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation has been called for December 9, 10, 
and 11, at Los Angeles. We see no good 
reason why this should not be one of the 
best meetings ever held. We have had a 
very successful honey season. While 
prices are not all we desire, nevertheless 


they might be a whole lot worse. Bee- 
keepers in general are prosperous and 


can very profitably attend these meet- 
ings if they only think so. 

We had a fine meeting at Santa Ana 
last year, and no doubt will have a very 
attractive and instructive program this 
year. If we got nothing from these meet- 
ings but the annual visit of old 
friends it would be very much worth 
while to many of us. I have heard it 
stated that the meeting last year at 
Santa Ana represented more colonies of 
than any other ever held in this 
eountry. While I am not sure about the 
actual figures, we had some ten or a 
dozen men who represented from one to 
six or thousand colonies. When 
we add to these the two hundred present 
whq own from a few colonies to one 
thousand, it figures a lot of bees. 


bees 


seven 


Last year we held two meetings, one 
in the northern part of the state and one 
in the South. This proved very satisfac- 
tory and gave beekeepers from all parts 
of the state an opportunity to attend one 
or the other of the meetings. Last year 
we were fortunate in having some of the 
best authorities in their respective lines 
from the East to speak to us. The pro- 
gram will likely be given over mostly to 
western men this year. We have some 
big men among us out here who are ¢a- 
pable of doing this work if we ean only 
persuade them to tell what they know 
about certain lines of the business. 

It seems like old times to have buyers 
eall who are really desirous of buying 
honey. Most of the producers who have 
not yet sold their honey are in no hurry 
to sell, as they feel that the price will 
go considerably higher. Although the 
buyers are offering more for honey than 
at the opening of the season, prices do 
not appeal to many who have No. 1 hon- 
ey. Just why the prices are not as high 
as at the opening last year we are un- 
able to understand. The only reason we 
ean think of is that the opening price 
last year was firm, leading many bee- 
keepers to hold honev, feeling that they 
would be able to sell at any time. In- 
stead of strengthening, the market as 
well as the price weakened well up to 


the time of gathering the new crop. Sell- 
ing the crop is almost as important as 
producing it, and we sometimes think 
ealls for anxiety and judgment. The 
greatest demand seems to be for the 
darker grades of honey. 

Little or no rain has fallen in southern 
California so far this fall. We often 
have a good rain either in September or 
October, but missed it this year. I guess 
it is waiting to give us a good one later 
on. 
Several very destructive forest fires 
have been raging in southern California 
lately and have burned over several thou- 
sand acres of good bee ranges. This is 
very unfortunate, as it takes many years 
for the honey plants to grow up again. 
Especially is this true of the black sage, 
which must grow from the seed, while 
the white sage will sprout again from 
the old roots, L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


* . . 


In the eight years I have 
been in the bee business 
[I have never had the bees go into win- 
ter with as much honey as they have this 


In Arizona 


fall. The white sage blooms here every 
year, but this is the first year in the 


past seven that the bees have gathered 
any surplus (or enough to amount to 
anything) from it. 

Three or four beekeepers that I know 
of have been extracting. But this is not 
general, as the sage does not cover a very 
big country . I could have taken perhaps 
one hundred fifty or two hundred cases 
of honey; but prices were too low to 
consider taking the honey from the bees, 
so I thought it best to leave it. The sage 
honey here is dark, and the price offered 
for dark honey at present would not pay 
for the cases and labor of taking it. 

I think the biggest problem that faces 
the Arizona beekeepers today is the high 
freight rates to the larger markets. It 
eosts something like three dollars and 
twenty cents per ease to ship honey to 
Los Angeles or El Paso. That knocks a 
big hole in the price the producers here 
should get for their honey. There is a 
petition now in the hands of the state 
bee inspector to be signed by the bee- 
keepers over the state protesting against 
the excessive rates charged on the honey 
being shipped out of the state. 

More honey is being sold on the local 
markets, but very little of it is being 
handled in a business way, as some put 
it up for sale in any shape and take 
almost anything offered for it, Bottling 
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honey is a business of its own and should 
be handled as such if one expects to 
make anything from it. A person can 
hardly afford to produce honey at the 
present prices here. I think if honey 
were nationally advertised we would get 
enough more for our product to pay for 
the advertising and never miss the 
amount it cost. 

Oracle, Arizona. L. 


7 * os 


Wedgworth. 


In Texas October weather has been 

as near to normal as possi- 
ble. Warm dry weather with few show- 
ers produced the normal fall honey flow 
and fall brood-rearing. In some parts of 
the state conditions were such that 
Swarming was quite common. Judging 
from the bulk of reports received, bees 
are going into winter in excellent con- 
dition. Hives that a month ago had lit- 
tle or no stores now have sufficient honey 
to carry the colonies through the win- 
ter. 

The honey plants were able during the 
month to make up for their loss during 
the drouth of August and September. 
Broomweed has bloomed in great profu- 
sion throughout the state, and some 
heavy honey flows are reported from it. 
Broomweed is one of those plants which 


are governed in their neetar secretion 


by very local conditions. In many 
places observed, bees were working 
small portions of a broomweed patch 


very heavily, yet were not touching the 
remainder of the patch, and so far as 
the human eye could see there was no 
difference in the plants... Throughout 
most of Texas broomweed is looked upon 
as an erratic producer, a profusion of 
plants and bloom being no assurance of 
a honey flow. The honey flow from this 
source this fall gave data indicating that 
a honey flow may be expected following 
rains of one-half inch or more followed 
in turn by falling temperature. 

Alfilerilla will be a dominant spring 
pollen and honey plant. The light rains 
in October were just to its liking, as the 
surface of the ground where this plant 
grows is now thickly covered with young 
plants. This plant is one of the various 
periodic wild flowers of Texas. It, in 
connection with a number of other win 
ter annuals, apparently has a long-period 
eyecle of increase and decrease. Ten 
years ago alfileralla was a very rare plant 
in this section of Texas. Today it oc- 
curs over large areas and is a welcome 
addition to the spring honey flora. Its 
orange-colored pollen is known by bee- 
keepers who do not know the flower. The 
old beekeepers of the state and the files 
of old bee journals tell us of several such 
increases in the number of plants of this 
species, 
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As an illustration of what a beekeeper 
can do, we have the following record of 
a beekeeper for this year: He produced 
20,000 pounds of honey. Of this, he sold 
2000 pounds on the local market, The 
remaining 18,000 pounds was disposed of 
during a two-weeks’ selling trip, and the 
price received was two cents above that 
offered by local honey-buyers. This is 
but another illustration of the results of 
good honey, good packing, attractive 
containers, and holding for a good price. 

John Herbold, beekeeper and local in- 
spector for Guadalupe County, and for 
the past forty years a leader in beekeep 
ing in Texas, was killed on October 30, 
by a fall from a pecan tree. Mr. Herbold 
was a leader in every movement for the 
betterment of the country. 

San Antonio, Tex. H. B. 


In Arkansas—The year 1925 was a 

hard year on bees in 
Arkansas. The colonies went into win- 
ter short of stores, as u result of which 
many colonies starved last spring. This 
season was, as a whole, a good one for 
us. While the surplus was not what we 
should expect, yet the colonies that did 
survive the winter and spring were 
greeted with an abundance of nectar and 
pollen, which enabled them to build up, 
furnish a few packages of bees, and pro- 
duce a surplus of honey. They have an 
abundance of stores of good honey for 
winter and for spring brood-rearing in 
1927. The late summer and fall rains 
vive promise of a good crop of bees and 
honey next year. 

The Arkansas Daily Gazette, the oldest 
daily west of the Mississippi, which has 
the largest circulation in Arkansas, gave 
the beekeeping industry quite a write-up. 
It also had an editorial favoring legisla 
tion to protect and promote beekeeping 
in Arkansas. All this no doubt was 
prompted by the state fair exhibit and 


Parks. 


the work of the members of the state 
association. 
The Arkansas State Beekeepers’ Asso- 


ciation is now a factor. 
ure supporting its well as 
supporting it financially and by their 
presence at its meetings. The next meet 
ing of the association will be held in Lit 
tle Rock at the Hotel Marion, January 
20 and 21 We are arranging this meet- 
ing on these days in order that we may 
have with us members of the league who 
may wish to stop here on their way to 
New Orleans, to attend our meeting, and 
to visit the national resort at Hot 
Springs. We therefort invite all who can 
to come this way. After the close of the 
meetings at Little Rock we will convey 
them to Hot Springs. J. V. Ormond. 
Elba, Arkansas, 


The beekeepers 


projects, as 
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; Generally speaking, 
In Wyoming bees have gone into 


winter quarters light in stores. This has 
been due to the light honey flow through- 
out the season, and particularly during 
the latter part. Those who have depend 
ed, as in past years, on the late honey 
flow to bring in enough nectar for winter 
stores have been greatly disappointed. 
We are, therefore, anticipating a little 
heavier winter loss than usual, especially 
in the localities where cellar wintering 
is practiced. 

The federal intermountain bee culture 
laboratory was established at Laramic 
November 1. Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, of the 
Washington office, is in active charge. 
Mr, J. ti. Eckert, of the same office, will 
assist Dr. Sturtevant. The states to 
which this laboratory will be of primary 


service are: Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and Wyoming. Dr. Sturtevant 
will continue bee-disease investigations 


as well as inaugurate certain field pro 
jects of special importance in this re 
gion. Mr. Eckert will work pretty large- 
ly on field problems in manipulation. The 
work of this station will be primarily 
experimental, though naturally other 
service of great value to our beekeepers 
will incidentally be given. 

Investigations in the intermountain 
territory are not to be lopsided on pro- 
duction. We recognize our greatest 
problem as one of marketing, which will 
be greatly helped by the solution of some 
of our production problems, but not 
wholly solved by them. A. W. McKay, 
Marketing Economist of the Federal Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economies of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will attend the winter 
meetings of the region to gather first- 
hand information on the marketing prob- 
blem, preliminary to the inauguration of 
a research project upon it for us. 

A movement will be put under way at 
the winter meetings to co-ordinate the 
activities of the various state beekeep- 
ers’ organizations on problems of region- 
al scope. National problems, such as the 
certification of honey as a condition of 
interstate shipment, make it imperative 
that we act as a unit, and strengthen our 
position thereby. The work of both the 
new research institutions above described 
will be greatly aided by such an organi- 
zation. We of the Intermountain States 
are one so far as our major production 
and marketing problems are concerned, 
yet we are far from being one so far as 
the activities of our various associations 
are concerned. We hope to be able to 
get together, know one another, and find 
that we all like one another and can work 
together for the more rapid advancement 
of one of the greatest commercial bee- 
keeping regions of the world. 

Laramie, Wyo. C. L. Corkins. 
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In Michigan A late fall has given 
ample opportunity to 
get the bees ready for winter. The fail- 
ure of the fall honey flow has meant that 
much pollen has been stored in some sec- 
tions, in which case the weight of hives 
of bees may not be an indication of the 
amount of honey present. Bees have 
consumed an extra large amount of stores 
since the close of the clover honey flow, 
and it is possible that there will be a 
heavy winter loss. 
It is 
present 
Locally 


a little difficult to diagnose the 
condition of the honey market. 
sales have not hit the usual rate 
for the but reports from other 
districts indicate that both house-to 
house and grocers’ sales are fairly good. 
The Blossom Cream Apiaries, Franken- 
muth, have installed a complete bottling 
equipment, and report good sales in sev- 
eral cities. It would appear that the dis- 
tribution of rather large quantities of 
honey by this agency will materially help 
the honey market in eastern Michigan. 
The supply of first-quality white honey 
is somewhat limited this season, and bulk 
prices have advanced about ten per cent 
over last year’s quotations. Although 
comb honey has been relatively scarce, 
in many cases it sold for about the same 
price as last year. 


season, 


Mr. H. M. Krebs reports the close of 
a difficult but very effective season of 
apiary inspection. Changes in the pres- 
ent law regarding bee diseases are pro- 
posed so as to make complete eradication 
of foul brood more convenient for the 
bee inspector. Each year the problem f 
territory already cov- 
with the extension of 
into newly quarantined 
inereased labor and ex 
penditure. A more liberal use of fire in 
bad eases will eut down the number of 
return trips necessary. 

It looks as though Michigan is in a 
fair way to be entirely depopulated of 
beekeepers for a time. Those who are 
not leaving for Florida or California for 
the winter are about to head for the 
Straits to go deer hunting. At least that 
is their excuse when asked to speak at 
the winter meeting. 


rechecking clean 
ered, combined 
clean-up work 
areas, calls for 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in the Chamber of Com- 


meree building at Lansing, Dee. 9-10. Miss 
Mary I. Barber, Director of the Home 
Economics Department of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Company, Battle Creek, will appear 
on the program the afternoon of the 
9th. Two full days of lively interest 
and a banquet graced by one of the best 
after-dinner speakers in the state, is the 
promise of the secretary. 


East Lansing, Mich. R. H. Kelty. 
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with bees is nearly 


completed and about one-half of the bee- 
keepers have their bees fed and stored 
away for the winter. Many bees are still 
on their summer stands, some of them 
with their supers on. Almost invariably 
such colonies are short of bees and short 
of stores owing to constant rains during 
early fall, and heavy winter mortality 
from starvation may be predicted. 

Honey prices are at bottom levels, but 
the movement of the honey is rather 
brisk compared with last year. There is 
no use arguing about prices as long as a 
large number of beekeepers continue to 
retail honey at wholesale prices. This 
compels dealers to pay the price to meet 
this unfair competition. Some grocers 
are getting tired of this kind of business 
and refuse to handle honey at all. 

There is an increasing demand for 
buckwheat honey. Minnesota is just be- 
ginning to grow buckwheat. It is main- 
tained that it is the best scratch feed for 
chickens in winter. Some turn their 
hogs into the fields to feed on it. Fields 
that are too late for corn and fields in 
which early rye and barley have been 
cut are now seeded to buckwheat in July. 
Mr. Simon Kruse, near Anoka, had about 
80 acres of buckwheat this fall, and wil! 
increase his acreage next year. Incident- 
ally, he obtained a large crop of buck- 
wheat honey from his 50 colonies of bees. 
The color of the honey is not dark, but 
light amber with a strong buckwheat fla- 
vor. Buckwheat-honey producers’ will 
have to learn some new technique if they 
are going to produce buckwheat honey, 
because of excessive swarming in August 
and September. 

Five cellars have been chosen for win- 
ter observation of store consumption and 
influence of various wintering conditions 
on bees. There are dry cellars and wet 
cellars, some have a constant and some 
a variable temperature. Some bees are 
wintering on natural stores, others on 
sugar syrup. All colonies are strong and 
provided with ample feed. Three hun- 
dred and fifty colonies are under obser- 
vation. 

The Department of Beekeeping, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is sending out over 
two thousand questionnaires to the bee- 
keepers to obtain data on honey produc- 
tion, marketing, and condition of bees. 
From some 700 answers covering this 
state some interesting statistics may be 
expected. 

Mr. Z. Ristich, from Serbia, has com- 
pleted his beekeeping courses at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and is leaving for 
California, Asia, Australia, and Africa, 
to finish his bee studies before returning 
to his native land as a bee expert in the 
Balkans. 
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Popular lectures on bees are in great 
demand by numerous business clubs in 
the Twin Cities. Extension work has 
increased and there are other indications 
of awakened interest in bees and honey 
which help to keep our hopes alive. 

St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 


7 a . 


In Northern Indiana—The Tecord of 
surplus honey 


gathered this year is, no alsike nor white 
clover, about 40 pounds of sweet clover, 
with fall flow from heartsease and gold- 
enrod varying in different yards from 
nothing to 25 pounds. In some isolated 
cases a larger amount may have been 
stored, but in many yards bees will have 
to be fed if they are to survive the win- 
ter. There is practically no comb honey 
left in the hands of the producers, and 
what is being sold is brought in from 
city markets. 

For many years I have been advertis- 
ing honey locally in our home papers. 
Now all the leading grocers advertise it 
in their Saturday specials, but at a price 
at which no Indiana beekeeper can afford 
to produce it. Most of this honey comes 
from Chicago commission houses. Not 
long ago, being unable to purchase any 
comb honey around here, I bought a few 
eases in Chicago. Upon opening the 
crate I discovered that it had been pro- 
duced by a nearby beekeeper. There was 
some breakage. The other fellow, of 
course, had to pay commission and sup- 
ply a erate, while we both had the costs 
of freight and drayage, thus sacrificing 
whatever profit there might have been. 
This is merely an example of many simi- 
lar instances occurring all over the coun- 
try. When will beekeepers learn to co- 
operate? 

There are fewer beekeepers and fewer 
bees here than formerly, due largely to 
the high wages obtainable by working 
in the mills and in other industries. More 
sweet clover is being sown, but it seldom 
produces much surplus. Some American 
foul brood is still to be found here every 
year, but it is deereasing gradually as 
bee-men learn better how to handle it. 

Valparaiso, Ind. E. S. Miller. 


* ~ * 


In Ontario—T¢ Ontario Beekeepers’ 

Association will hold its 
annual meeting on December 7, 8, and 9, 
at the Prince George Hotel, King Street 
West, Toronto. For the benefit of any 
visitors who are not familiar with To- 
ronto, I might say that the Prince George 
Hotel is but a few minutes’ walk from 
the Union Station, being situated at the 
corner of King and York streets, the lat- 
ter street running north from Front 
Street. The main entrance of the Union 
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Station faces Front Street, and York 
Street is but a few hundred feet east of 
this entrance. A full program is being 
prepared, and no doubt a large number 
will be present. A hearty invitation is 
extended to those across the ‘‘line’’ to 
come and meet with us. Needless to say, 
a hearty welcome awaits all who accept 
this invitation, for it is always a real 
pleasure to have friends from the United 
States meet and fraternize with us. To- 
ronto has splendid accommodations for 
guests, and rates are reasonable, judging 
by what travelers tell me who have been 
all over the continent here, as well as iti 
Europe and elsewhere. 

The weather has continued very wet, 
at least in this part of Ontario, and fall 
work of all kinds in the country has been 
hindered. No early heavy frosts such as 
we experienced last year have occurred, 


and fall work with the bees was done 
as usual aside from the fact that roads 
off the ‘‘beaten path’’ were bad to 


travel. At our Binbrook apiaries, where 
the soil is a heavy clay, it was nee- 
essary to engage a team at one place to 
haul syrup into the apiary from the high- 
way. But the work is now all done, for 
better or worse, and bee work, so far as 
the apiaries are concerned, is again a 
thing of the past for the season. 

The clover ‘‘ecatch’’ was good in al- 
most all cases where seed was sown, and 
in many cases where it had not been sown 
last pring. But the ground is exceeding- 
ly wet, as it was last year at this time, 
which does not augur well for good win- 
tering of clover. This condition is 
bad for all tree and shrub growth, as the 
wood has had no chance to harden be- 
cause of so much wet weather, and there 
are apt to be losses in that line again 
this winter as was the case a year ago. 
Hlowever, we will hope for the best, and 
as this is the Thanksgiving sesaon we 
will thank a bountiful Creator that it 
is as well with us as it is, for truly we 
in this favored land have much to be 
thankful for. 


Very often we hear it stated that the 
color line in honey is drawn too closely, 
and that many samples of honey that 
may be amber in color are quite as good 
flavored as some whiter grades. No 
doubt this is often true, yet it is a fact 
that color is one factor that frequently 
acts as an index to flavor, so far as mild- 
ness is concerned. Admitting that this 
color line often works a hardship to the 
man who may have thoroughly ripened 
good-flavored light-amber honey, yet I 
think that if it were possible to classify 
the quality of the different shades of 
light and amber honey a great disadvan- 
tage would be removed. 

An experience of mine that is fresh in 


also 
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mind emphasizes this fact very forcibly. 
Walking through the grocery department 
of a well-known store a short time ago, 
my attention was attracted by two large 
pyramids of honey in five-pound pails, 
with cards on each pile calling attention 
to the fact that this was ‘‘dark honey,’’ 
and that the price was quite a bit lower 
than that of the light honey piled up 
near by. 

Possibly I am naturally a little curious. 
At any rate, I determined to see what 
this ‘‘dark honey’’ looked like. No at- 
tendant was near at the time, and I pried 
off the lid of one five-pound pail to take 
a look at it. It was nicely granulated, 
and as to color I certainly think it 
would have graded light amber. In fact, 
it was quite as light in color as much 
that we had sold by sample, and this 
honey of ours was being retailed without 
a ‘‘dark honey’’ label, I can assure you. 
However, I am not at all sure that all 
the honey in these piles was like the pail 
I first opened, for that pail is all I had 
an opportunity of testing as to color. This 
feeling of curiosity, already hinted at, 
led me to try to look at another pail from 
the same pile, and it was then that my 
trouble started. 

The lid of this particular pail was 
tight-fitting, as I found when I ealled on 
my penknife to aid me in prying out the 
cover. After getting out the cover far 
enough to get my fingers under the edge, 
[ held the pail tightly with my left arm 
and pulled hard with my right hand to 
get the cover out. Of course, I assumed 
that the honey in this pail was granu- 
lated nicely, as it was in the other pail; 
but I am sorry to say that was not the 
ease. All at once the lid was released, 
and with a load ‘‘swish’’ about half a 
pound of watery fermented honey was 
also released. It was distributed quite 
evenly from my chin to the toes of my 
shoes. A hasty glance to take in the sit- 
uation, a hastier exit to the nearest wash- 
room, and some time spent in cleaning 
up, ended the comedy. After all the 
honey was removed that I could see or 
feel, I returned to the scene of the acci- 
dent and found two elerks busily clean- 
ing up the floor and the honey that was 
spilled over the pile of pails. I feel quite 
sure that my get-away was done so quick- 
ly that they did not recognize in me the 
eause of all this extra work that they 
had to do, so after all it might have been 
worse. 

It is needless: to assure you that, no 
matter how I may have felt on this mat- 
ter of grading by color alone in the past, 
[ am now an advocate of having it label- 
ed as to whether it ig safe to handle or 
not. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 
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Pe HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELD 








Arsenic Labels I have seen your edi- 
Not from Quebec torial entitled, ‘‘ An- 
other knock at hon- 


ey,’’ in the October issue of Gleanings. 
As the Province of Quebec is concerned, 
I take the liberty of stating the facts. 
No label stating that Quebee honey is 
entirely free from arsenic has ever been 
attached to parcels containing Quebec 
honey and shipped from Quebec. Such 
labels have surely been put on in Eng- 
land and without our knowledge. So the 
English people alone are doing this, and 
I am sorry that Quebee is once more 
jeered. Would you kindly read in the 
report of the International Congress of 
Beekeepers, page 462, my suggestions 
concerning the advertisement of honey? 
These are my views on the matter, which 
are approved by the Quebee beekeepers. 
Quebec, Canada. C. Vaillancourt. 


oe A os 


The Corn 
Sugar Bill 


.I am very much interested in 
the ‘‘corn sugar’’ bill and I 
am very anxious to see it 
overwhelmingly defeated for all time to 
come. I have been thinking that it 
would be a mighty fine idea to have a 
cireular letter printed by some one who 
could do it in a elear condensed form, 
showing just what the corn sugar people 
are trying to do and just what action is 
necessary to defeat this bill. This is all 
common knowledge among the beekeep- 
ing fraternity that read and keep posted 
on what is going on, but my idea is to 
get this matter placed before the public 
by inducing local papers to publish the 
particulars of this scheme so that the 
public can help fight it. It is of just 
as much interest to the public as it is 
to beekeepers, as far as pure food is con- 
cerned, so let them help fight it. 
Elmira Heights, N. Y. D. H. Maine. 


oe A a 


Hubamin Though seedsmen are slow to 
the South realize it, I believe that Hu- 

bam clover is well suited to 
the South. It is superior as a hay crop, 
and as a cover and turn-under crop it is 
worth more than a heavy application of 
commercial fertilizer. Farmers need to 
awaken to this fact, and beekeepers can 
help spread the good news. Hubam would 
greatly augment our nectar resources, 
and here in the Piedmont section of 
Georgia it would prolong the honey flow 
at least a month; therefore we would 
have a flow from the middle or last of 
April well up into July. For a hay crop, 


cover crop, and honey source we lose 
nothing by sowing Hubam, but we save 
large feed and fertilizer bills. A few 
acres of Hubam will support a large 
number of cattle for grazing. Hubam 
should have a place along with vetch, 
and crimson and bur clover here in the 
South. I sowed a small field to Hubam 
last year, and most of it attained a 
height of 5 feet 10 inches, and this with- 
out fertilizer or lime. Chas. H. Day. 
Lithonia, Ga. 





es A ao 


Newspaper Articles Two or three days 
on Honey before I was ready 
to extract my hon- 
ey, I wrote to the Boston Globe that I 
would extract honey on a certain date, 
and that if they would send out a re- 
porter with his camera I would give them 
an interesting story free of charge. Sure 
enough, their man came with his cam- 
era. He took six pictures from different 
angles, but did not use all of them. I 
gave him enough news to cover a full 
page, but they told me afterwards that 
I did well to get two columns, which I 
suppose is correct, considering that they 
have so much news to publish all the 
time. I took a chance and it cost only 
two cents and my time, so I think they 
did a very good job. F. H. White, Jr. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
es A a" 
Comb honey ean not be 
made ‘‘fool proof’’ when 
it gets to the dealer’s 
hands by ealling it extra fancy, fancy, 
No. 1, and choice. There is too much dis- 
tinction with too little difference. There 
is very little difference between fancy 
and extra fancy in real value. If you 
give a man his choice he would be ex- 
pected to take the best, but I have a case 
in mind where a dealer had a case of 
fancy with a couple of sections on top 
of case. The honey was all sealed next 
to the wood. He also had a case of culls 
with two sections sitting on top. The 
side facing the customer was sealed nice- 
ly, but the other side was perhaps one- 
half sealed. The fancy weighed 13 ounces 
net, while the cull weighed 15 ounces 
net. The customer took the cull at the 
same price, 30 cents. I don’t know but 
that I would have done the same. I think 
the true value should be considered as 
much as any other point. M. A. Gill. 
Hyrum, Utah. 


Comb-Honey 
Grading Rules 
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Introducing and The introducing cage 
Mailing Cage described by Mr. La- 

tham on page 509, Au- 
gust Gleanings, I consider the best, ev- 
erything considered, after many trials. 
No one doubts that it is a vast improve- 
ment over the Benton mailing cage. I 
often wonder why queen-breeders don’t 
adopt this cage for mailing queens—that 
is, the Benton cage altered by making 
the end plug holes square, thus permit- 
ting easy exodus of queens and bees. The 
piece of zinc-excluder would add very 
little to the cost. Until queen-breeders 
make this change I shall continue to 
alter cages on arrival by cutting both 
holes square, plugging them with candy, 
and tacking on a piece of zinc-excluder. 

St. Louis, Mo. John H. Fisbeck. 


oe 9 A os 


Difficultiesof The state inspector for 
Inspectors area clean-up in this coun- 
ty is finding a great num- 
ber of colonies in boxes and hives with 
immovable frames. This makes inspec- 
tion difficult and takes much time. An- 
other expensive part of inspection work 
is that of taking time to tell the bee- 
owner all about the inspection law and 
foul brood, as well as to talk about the 
weather, the crops, and the baby. This 
is necessary many times in order to get 
on the right side of him if he has never 
heard of bee inspectors and diseases. 
This takes time, and time is money. 
When the area clean-up for cattle was 
conducted in this county everybody knew 
all about it and the testers of tuberculo- 
sis did not waste any time talking to the 
owners, because it was not necessary to 
do so. Should we have big headlines in 
the daily papers telling all about foul 
brood and that the inspector is coming? 
We beekeepers here think it better to 
keep silent on this subject, even though 
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it costs more for the inspection work be- 
cause of the time required. 
Greenville, Wis. E. Hassinger, Jr. 





— Ao 


Live-Bee I peddle my honey crop 
Demonstration in towns as far as 125 
Impressive miles on both sides of 


me, and I meet people 
in all these places that saw me on the 
Fourth of July in the parade (see front 
cover page, October Gleanings), doing 
my stunt, or heard of me, so it gave 
me a lot of publicity, which, of course, 
means advertising. I think it was well 
worth while, for the little folks as well 
as older people looked at me with their 
eyes and mouths wide open. I have often 
heard the expression, ‘‘I could not be- 
lieve my eyes!’’ Whenever I go to town 
or where there is a gathering of any 
kind, people ask me about it and how it 
was done. L. R. Goolsbey. 

Sand Point, Idaho. 





= A e—~» 


Little Disease in 
North Carolina 


Happily, thus far the 
beekeepers in this state 
look upon the bee dis- 
eases largely from the angle of preven- 
tion rather than of treatment. This state 
has no system of inspection, but the 
state extension service has been stress- 
ing the danger of bee diseases and the 
extension workers have been vigilant in 
their effort to spot the brood diseases es- 
pecially as quickly as possible wherever 
they have appeared, then see that t’.e 
unfortunate owners’ give’ treatment 
promptly and effectively. The fact is 
that North Carolina probably has as lit 
tle of the various kinds of bee disease 
as any state in the Union in proportion 
to the magnitude of the bee industry here. 
Wilmington, N. C. W. J. Martin. 























Dr. T. P. Shaw, a busy physician located in the city of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, finds rest and 
quiet in this his apiary located far from the noise and hurry of the great city. 
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APIARIES IN WIDELY SEPARATED REGIONS 


Upper—aApiary of Geo. J. Griesenauer located in the suburbs of Chicago, Ill. The hives are 
double-walled and permanently packed. Middle—An attractive apiary in Denmark. The hives 
are 80 arranged that the brood-chamber can be pulled out like a drawer for examination without 
disturbing the supers. Lower—One of A. H. Bowen’s out-apiaries near Cheltenham, England. 
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Editors 
The forty-seventh annual convention important feature of this meeting will 


of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at the Prince George Hotel, 
Toronto, on December 7, 8, and 9. 

The Indiana State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its winter meeting in 
the Palm Room of the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, on January 13 and 14, 1927. 

The annual report of the State Apiary 
Inspector of Indiana for the year ending 
October 1, 1926, shows that 5752 apiaries 
were inspected. The total number of 
colonies, living and dead, that were in- 
spected was 49,181. Of these, 41,500 were 
living. Two thousand and forty-one of 
the living colonies had American foul 
brood, and 1431 of the dead colonies show- 
ed this disease. Of the colonies inspect- 
ed, therefore, more than 6 per cent had 
American foul brood; but it should be re- 
membered in this connection that inspec- 
tion work was carried on only in apiaries 
where disease was suspected to exist. Of 
the diseased colonies 1427 were burned 
and 79 were treated by the inspectors. 
Nine hundred and twenty-six were either 
burned or treated by the owners before 
October 1. Only 129 colonies were found 
having European foul brood. Thirty-five 
special demonstrations were given by the 


inspectors during the year, and 62 spe 
cial meetings were held where instrue 
tion in eliminating brood diseases was 
given. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League will be held at 
the Hotel Jung in New Orleans, La., on 
January 25, 26, and 27. During this time 
special low railroad rates may be had to 
New Orleans from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The committee having charge of ar- 
rangements for the winter meetings in 
the western states have arranged a 
schedule as follows: Nebraska Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, November 29 and 30: 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association at 
Thermopolis, Wyoming, November 30 to 
December 3; Montana Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, December 6 and 7; Washington 
Beekeepers’ Association, December 9 to 
11; Idaho Beekeepers’ Association, De- 
ecember 13; Utah Beekeepers’ Associa- 


tion at Salt Lake City, December 14 and 
15; Western Colorado, December 17 and 
18; Eastern Colorado, December 20 and 
21. At the time of going to press we are 


without information as to the places of 
meeting except those mentioned. 

The California Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention in Los 
Angeles on December 9, 10, and 11. An 


be a discussion of the proposed new state 
bee-law by which the inspection service 
would be under state supervision instead 
of the county system as at present. 


As mentioned elsewhere in this jour- 
nal, the Bureau of Entomology has es- 
tablished a branch laboratory at Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, to be devoted exclusive- 
ly to apicultural research. Investiga- 
tions of problems peculiar to the inter- 
mountain region will be earried on at 
this laboratory. An appropriation of 
$10,000 for this purpose was made by 
Congress at its last session. The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming is contributing, 
without charge, the use of its buildings 
and its laboratories as well as scientific 
equipment for this work. Dr. A. P. Stur- 
tevant and Mr. J. E. Eckert, both of the 
Bee Culture office of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, have been transferred perma- 
nently from Washngton to the Laramie 
station, beginning work at their new 
post on November 1. Dr. Sturtevant will 
be in charge. The activities of the main 


laboratory at Washington will be con- 
tinued largely as in the past. 
Mr. M. C. Richter, who has acted as 


correspondent for this journal for many 
years, and who owned and operated the 
Monterey Honey Company, Big Sur, Cali 
fornia, has been compelled to sell his 
business on account of failing health. On 
being released of the burdens of exten- 
sive honey production, Mr. Richter will 
no doubt now have time to do much more 
writing than during the past few years. 
It is understood that he is now writing 
a book on the history of beekeeping in 
California. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘Contribution to 
the Knowledge of the Inter-relations of 
the Bumblebees of Illinois with Their 
Animate Environment,’’ by Theodore H. 
Frison, mention is made of what seems to 
be a bacterial disease causing the death 
of the larvae of bumblebees, and the au 
thor suggests the possible relationship of 
this disease to the bacterial diseases of 
the honeybee. He points out the need of 
a thorough investigation of this subject. 

Mr. E. 8. Miller, president of the Amer 
ican Honey Producers’ League, reports 
that the League was instrumental in hav- 
ing a honey week program broadcasted 
from radio station WLS, Chicago, to 
housewives during home-makers’ hour 
each day from November 15 to Novem- 
ber 20. As a result of this publicity re- 
garding the uses of honey, many book 
lets on honey will be distributed. 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S.Demuth 








Packing Hives in a Group 
Question.—In packing several hives to- 
gether in a row, should packing be placed be- 
tween the individual hives or should the hives 
be placed against each other without packing 


between ? A. L. Ryther. 
Minnesota. 
Answer.—If the hives are such that 


they can be crowded together so that 
there can be no air currents between, 
no packing: is needed between hives. 
However, as a rule, the hives do not fit 
close enough together to prevent air cur- 
rents between. When they do not, it is 
best to space them apart slightly and fill 
the space with packing. This prevents 
any circulation of air between the hives 
that might carry out some of the heat. 
An objection to packing several hives 
close together in a row is that the bees 


sometimes become confused and enter 
the wrong hive, resulting in some colo- 
nies being abnormally strong in the 


spring while others are greatly weakened. 
This can be overcome to a large extent 
at least by setting a stake of light-col- 
ored wood between the entrances, or pro- 
viding some other distinguishing mark 
so that the will not become ¢con- 
fused on account of the entrances being 
so close together. 

Entrance Block in Winter Packing-Case 

Question.—Should the entrance block be 
removed when packing bees for winter in pack- 
ing-cases having six or seven inches of shav- 
ings for packing on the sides? 

Pennsylvania. D. W. Litzinger. 

Answer.—Some leave the _ entrance- 
block in place when packing bees in win- 
ter packing-eases. When this is done it 
is well to use the larger-sized opening 
in the entrance-block so that there will 
be a generous sized entrance in the hive, 
and reduce the other entrance to the de- 
sired size. Some prefer to remove the 
entrance-block and reduce the entrance 
to the winter case. The tunnel should 
be at least % of an inch deep. Some pre- 
fer a tunnel two inches deep. This pro- 
vides a large opening through the pack- 
ing, but a small entrance to the outside. 


be es 


During the coldest part of the winter 
this can be reduced to an opening as 
small as 1% inches by % inch, or even 


less. 


Bees in Cellar Disturbed by Noise , 
Question.—Will bees winter successfully in 
a room of an auditorium where noisy games 
are played? We can regulate the temperature 
and keep out most of the noise. The room is 
under the level of the ground. 
Minnesota. Waldo Carlson. 
Answer.—Bees wintering in cellars ap- 
parently are not disturbed by ordinary 
noises to any great extent, but they are 
very sensitive to any vibrations of the 
hive. A simple experiment will show 


the reaction of the bees to any 
ance of the hive and the 
of disturbance by what we call noise. 
Talking or even shouting while standing 
close to the hives in the cellar may not 
arouse the bees, but a light tap on the 
hive with a lead pencil will bring an 
immediate response. In other words, the 
bees apparently ‘‘hear’’ largely through 
their feet. However, certain noises may 
cause sympathetic vibrations of the 
hives or hive parts, thus disturbing the 
bees greatly. 
Moving Bees a Short Distance 

Question.—I want to move my 
one-third of a mile to a new 
is the best time to do this? 

New York. 

Answer.—In your locality the best time 
to do this is during the winter when the 
bees will be confined to their hives for 
a long period without flight. They can 
be moved in December, January, or 
February, since in your locality they 
would not fly much during these months. 


disturb- 
apparent lack 


bees about 
location. When 
Earl Evans. 


After bees have been confined to their 
hives for some time during the winter 
they are inclined to mark their loeation 
anew on their first flight, so that there 


will be but little if any danger of many 
bees going back to the old location. If 
you have a suitable cellar at the new lo- 
cation it may be well to move the bees 
directly into the cellar, doing this eare- 
fully to avoid disturbing the bees any 
more than is absolutely necessary; then 
in the spring place them directly on their 
new stands in the new location. After 
the bees have been in a cellar during the 
winter they mark their new location well 
at the time of their first flight after be- 
ing taken out. In faet, in wintering 
bees in the cellar the usual practice is to 
pay no attention to the former location 
when the colonies are taken out in the 
spring, the hives being placed where 
most convenient regardless of where they 
stood the previous year. 
Dead Bees at Entrance 

Question.—In two of my colonies I find the 
entrances filled with dead bees and a pint or 
more around the entrance. ‘The other hives 
have no dead bees to speak of. What is wrong 


with these colonies? Laura Shorts. 
Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—There should not be many 
dead bees around the entrance of the 
hives at this time under normal condi- 
tions. It is quite likely that these colo- 
nies are afflicted with what is known as 
paralysis, in which many bees crawl out 
of the hive and die about the entrance. 
As a rule, this trouble appears in May or 
June and disappears later in the summer, 
but it sometimes continues through the 
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fall and into the winter. It sometimes 
happens that some colonies go into win- 
ter with a large proportion of old bees 
which die off early in the winter. In 
such cases there will be many dead bees 
about the entrances after the bees have 
been confined to their hive for some 
time. When bees are flying freely the 
old bees usually leave the hive to die so 
that they are not noticed; but when the 
weather is too cold for them to go out 
they may accumulate rapidly in the hive 
or at the entrance in front of the hive. 
Bees Cluster Below Food-Chamber 

Question.—On a cool rainy day I gently 
raised the cover from one of my hives and 
found only about a handful of bees in the 
food-chamber, which is fairly well filled with 
honey. Will the bees move up when the 
weather gets cold? The bees are not yet 
packed for winter. Would it be wise to re- 
move the food-chamber from the hive, or 
should it be left on to make sure that the bees 


have enough honey? Wm. Schalek. 
New York. 
Answer.—In an unpacked hive, or even 


in a packed hive if the colony is not 
strong, the bees cluster below the honey 
when the weather is cool. The upper por- 
tion of the cluster envelopes some of 
the honey, but in a well-provisioned hive 
some of the stores are exposed above the 
cluster. The cluster will not move up 
into the food-chamber when cold weather 
comes except gradually as honey is con- 
sumed. Of course, when the hive is 
packed the cluster will expand and en- 
velope a larger amount of honey. It would 
not be advisable to remove the food- 
chamber unless you are sure the brood- 
chamber is well provisioned for winter 
so there will be no danger that the col- 
ony will run short of stores. The disad- 
vantage of the extra room to keep warm 
ean be largely overcome by giving more 
protection. 
Taking Bees from Tree in Winter 

Question.—Can I transfer bees from a tree 

now, not having a fully supplied hive to put 


them in? John Schiren. 
Maryland. 


Answer.—It would be difficult to trans- 
fer the bees from the tree to the hive at 
this time, especially if the combs con- 
tain a considerable amount of honey. If 
you can cut off that portion of the tree 
containing the colony and take it home, 
it would be better to winter the bees as 
they are than to transfer them at this 
time. If you can not do this, it will be 
well to wait until spring before trans- 
ferring the bees. However, it is not im- 
possible to transfer them now if a warm 
day ean be selected for this. 

Origin of Brood Diseases 

Question.—An old bee-man here says that 
whenever we open hives at a time that would 
chill the brood, this results = brood. Is 


he correct in this? H. Cramer. 
Florida. 


Answer.—No. Neither American foul 
brood nor European foul brood could pos- 
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sibly be caused by chilled brood. The 
eause of each of the brood diseases has 
been definitely established. American 
foul brood is caused by a micro-organism 
known as Bacillus larvae, and European 
foul brood is caused by another micro- 
organism known as Bacillus pluton. There 
ean be no American foul brood unless 
some of the organisms causing it are car- 
ried into the hive from a diseased col- 
ony. The same is true of European foul 
brood. A simple experiment will show 
that chilled brood does not cause the 
brood diseases. By placing a comb of 
chilled brood in a healthy colony the 
bees will clean out the dead material and 
no harm done; but if a comb of Ameri- 
can foul brood is placed in the hive, 
the disease spreads until the colony is 
destroyed unless the beekeeper inter- 
venes to save it. 

Eliminating Fall Work and Spring Work with 


ees 
Question.—I go to school from September 
until June, so can not give proper attention 
to my bees during the fall and spring. How 
can I continue keeping bees under such condi- 
tions? This is a problem which many high 
school boys who keep bees meet in my com- 


munity. Austin E. Fife. 
Utah. 
Answer.—You can no doubt work out 


a plan by which you will be able to do 
all or nearly all the work with the bees 
during the time you are out of school. 
By leaving each colony an ample amount 
of honey in the fall they should need 
practically no attention until the begin- 
ning of the honey flow the next season, 
so far as their food supply is concerned. 
In addition to an abundance of honey 
the bees will need plenty of room for 
brood-rearing in the spring. These two 
requirements can be _ supplied before 
school begins in the fall by giving a sec- 
ond story fairly well filled with honey 
and leaving it on the hive during the win- 
ter and spring. As the bees consume the 
honey from the second story in the 
spring, the queen can expand the brood 
nest into it. In some cases it may be 
necessary to give a third story before 
school closes, but if your apiary is not 
too far away you may be able to visit it 
in May and give a third story to all colo- 
nies that appear to need it. Whatever 
winter protection is necessary in your 
locality can be given before school be- 
gins and left until school closes. In other 
words, it is possible to provide the neces- 
sary requirements of the colonies far in 
advance of their needs, thus giving them 
their winter stores and their spring stores 
as well as winter protection in the fall, 
and at the same time giving them their 
extra room for spring brood-rearing. By 
such a plan the bees can be left to them- 
selves for nine or ten months in some lo- 
calities without in any way reducing the 
vield of honey. 
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gently on that 
subject. So 
many had come 
to see me about 
bees that I felt 
a little impatient at being hindered just 
then; but as this visitor seemed to be 
quite an intelligent man I told him | 
should like to have him go with us if he 
cared to. While we were in the woods 
looking up among the trees for a bee-tree 
[ began whistling a simple little air from 
a musie book, for I was then taking mu- 
sic lessons. The stranger made the re- 
mark that what I was whistling was 
rather pretty. I told him I thought it 
was very pretty indeed, even though it 
was just a simple little exercise for be- 
ginners in music. 

‘*Well, I am glad you like it, Mr. Root, 
for it is something that 1 composed my- 
self.’’ I turned about and stared at him 
and concluded he was not only a brag 
but that he was untruthful, and I replied 
a little dryly that he must be mistaken, 
for it was an exercise I had just learned 
from the Curriculum. 

‘*Can’t help it, Mr. Root. 1 composed 
it all the same.’’ ; 

As he saw I did not believe it, he said 
nothing more about it, but when we got 
home he asked if he might look at my 
Curriculum, and as he did so he placed 
his fingers on a foot-note on one of the 
pages to the effect that Dr. C. C. Miller 
had assisted in the compilation of the 
work. I nodded. 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘that refers to me. 
I am Dr. C. C. Miller.’’ 

Of course, we asked him to play for 
us, and we were very glad to have him 
consent to stay over night—in fact, to 
make our home his home so long as he 
remained. 

Just before he was ready to take his 
leave, he surprised me by a little talk 
something like this: 

‘*Mr. Root, I think I may confess now 
that I had a plan and purpose in making 
you this visit besides learning what I 
could about bee culture. I wanted to 
say something to you, but felt that, be- 
fore I could say it, I must have you get 
acquainted with me, and I wanted to win 
your confidence that my words might 
have influence with you. I have now got 


sweetness of a man’s 


Prov. 27:9. 


Faithful are the wounds of a friend.—Prov. 27:6. 


Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart: so doth the 
friend by 


be a Christian. 
I want you to 
exert the influ- 
ence you pos- 
sess and to use 
the hold God 
has given you on the hearts of the 
people for the cause of the Savior.’’ 

I can not remember what else he said 
just then, but I hastened to tell him that 
I was already in favor of Christianity 
and good morals. I then expected him 
to ‘‘let up,’’ in the same way I had in- 
duced our pastor and other good friends 
to pass me by. He had no intention, 
however, of giving up thus easily. He 
told me that he who was not for the 
Savior was against him, and kindly and 
pleasantly insisted that my influence was 
on the wrong side. I had tried to make 
him compromise a little, but he held fast 
to the Bible and the Bible text with 
such earnestness and faithfulness that | 
never got over it. He talked with all 
the energy I had heard traveling men 
use to sell goods, but he had nothing to 
sell. He pointed me to the open door 
of salvation, open to all who would ae- 
cept it ‘‘without money and without 
price.’’ This talk 1 never forgot, and it 
influenced me greatly in the years that 
followed. 

A Visitor from England 

Thomas William Cowan visited Medina 
in the fall of 1887. I do not know how 
many colonies of bees he had. Further- 
more, I do not know that he ever made 
any money by following the pursuit of 
bee culture; and yet Mr. Cowan gave me 
a new glimpse of life. He gave me a 
glimpse of the life of a human being who 
is not working as we Americans do, too 
many of us, simply to pile up dollars. 
In his two days’ visit I did not hear 
anything said about great chances for 
making money, nor any discussion 
whether this or that would pay. It is 
sometimes said that riches tend to dis- 
courage energy and industry. It was not 
so in his case, for my friend must have 
been all his life a most energetie and de- 
termined worker, both with his hands and 
his brain. 

Mr. Cowan was a member of the 
Church of England, but it was not until 
T hunted up some of his old letters that 
[ discovered what a very earnest, pure- 


hearty counsel.— 
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minded Christian he was. After I saw 
the man and talked with him face to face 
the letters he had written to me in years 
gone by had a new meaning. I presume 
such might be the case with many more 
if it were possible for me to meet the 
writers face to face. 
Helen Keller 

In 1891 Geo. O. Goodhue, of Danville, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, the man who 
helped me so substantially at the time 
I was putting up the brick building (see 
Gleanings, January, 1925, page 48), a 
man who was never so happy as when 
helping the helpless, wrote to me in re- 
gard to Helen Keller. In the June num- 
ber of Gleanings of 1891 we published 
two pictures of Helen Keller and a fac- 
simile copy of a part of her letter. In 
the November Ist issue for the same year, 
the little blind girl wrote a long letter 
for Gleanings, in response to a fund 
which we had raised for the benefit of a 
blind boy whom she was trying to help. 

The Wright Brothers 

In 1904 I learned of two minister’s 
sons who loved machinery and who were 
interested in modern development of 
science and art. Their names were Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright, of Dayton, Ohio. 
They had begun by studying the flights 
of birds and insects, and they soon turn- 
ed their attention to what had been done 
in the way of enabling men to fly. They 
not only studied nature, but they pur- 
chased the best books the world contain- 
ed on the subject. When I first became 
acquainted with them and expressed the 
wish to read up all there was on the sub- 
ject, they showed me a library that as- 
tonished me. They had conducted a vast 
number of experiments with their ‘‘ glid- 
ing machines,’’ with which they learned 
to soar from the top of a hill to the bot- 
tom. By making not only hundreds but 
thousands of experiments, they became 
so proficient in guiding these machines 
that they could sail like a bird and con- 
trol their movements up and down as 
well as sidewise. 

When they became expert they used 
a gasoline engine to furnish power, and 
had some little success with their ap- 
paratus in the fall of 1903. As soon as 
the weather would permit, their experi- 
ments were resumed early in 1904. The 
conditions were so different with power 
applied that it seemed at first that they 
would have to learn the art of guiding 
all over again. At first they went only 
a few hundred feet, and of course their 
progress was necessarily very slow. 

When I first visited the Wright Broth- 
ers and saw their apparatus, it was per- 
sisting in going up and down. Sometimes 
it would dig its nose in the dirt, almost 
in spite of all they could do. After re- 
peated experiments it was finally cured 
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of its foolish tricks and made to go like 
a steady old horse. This work, mind 
you, was all new. Nobody living could 
give them any advice. It was like ex- 
poring a new and unknown domain. They 
cured it of bounding up and down sim- 
ply by loading the nose or front with 
cast iron. In my ignorance I had thought 
the engine was not large enough, but 
when 50 pounds of iron was fastened to 
the front, it flew in a comparatively 
straight line and carried the burden with 
ease. Other experiments had to be made 
in learning to steer from right to left. 


Witnessed First Successful Aeroplane 
Flight 


On the 20th day of September, 1904, 
it was my privilege to see the first suc- 
cessful trip ever made by an aeroplane 
without a balloon to sustain it—that is, 
the first complete flight, turning the cor- 
ners and coming back to the starting- 
point. In making this trip, the ma- 
chine was kept near the ground, except 
in making the turns. Later on they 
twice succeeded in making four com- 
plete circles, each circle passing the 
starting point. These were nearly a mile 
in circumference, and the last flight, De- 
cember 1, 1904, could’ have been pro- 
longed indefinitely, had it not been that 
the rudder was in such a position that 
it cramped the hand of the operator so 
he was obliged to alight. The longest 
flight at that time took only five minutes 
and four seconds. Over 100 flights were 
made in all during the summer of 1904. 

I was surprised at the speed and as- 
tonished at the wonderful lifting power 
of the comparatively small apparatus. 
When I saw it pick up the 50 pounds of 
iron so readily, I asked if it would 
carry me in place of the iron. I received 
by way of assurance the answer that the 
machine would no doubt carry me easily. 
You see I would then have had the front 
seat. It used to be customary in olden 
times to accord the ‘‘front seat’’ to the 
ladies, but I think the greater part of 
my readers would say, ‘‘Oh, sit still, Mr. 
Root, do not think of getting up to give 
us your seat,’’ 


At first there was considerable trouble 
about getting the machine up into the air. 
This was accomplished on a long single- 
rail track, perhaps 200 feet long. The 
engine would be started and gotten up 
to speed, while the machine was held by 
a sort of trap to be sprung when all was 
ready; then, with a tremendous snapping 
of the four-cylinder engine, the huge 
machine would spring aloft. When it 
first turned that circle and came near 
the starting point, I was right in front 
of it, and I said then, and I believe 
still, it was one of the grandest sights, if 

(Continued on page 808.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7e per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 


fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 


bee 








REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 


their adver 
they are in 


when 
when 


lar lines who are here listed 
tisements are discontinued 


good standing.) 
M. C. Berry & Co., Adam Bodenschatz, H. H. 
Bordelon Noah Bordner Albert Borning, H 


E. Crowther, Birdle M. Hartle, Chris Holm, L. 
Cc. House, W. X. Johnston, Herschel Jones Mar 
keting Service, F ’. Lesser, Wood J. Miller, 


Frank Murray, Wm. Oliver, T A. Plauche, 
Geo. Shiber, W. C. Smith & Co., Geo. M. So 
warby, Baughn Stone, T. J. Talley, Meyer 
Toom. 
HONEY FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F. W. Les- 


ser, Fayetteville, N. 


HONEY in 5 and 60 Ib. cans. Van’s Honey 


Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 

WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. None 
finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 





W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. tins. None 
better. Aug. Meinert, Davis, Il. 

FOR SALE+*—Good quality clover’ honey. 
Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

CLOVER, mixed, and buckwheat in 60-lb. 


cans 


Henry Williams, Romulus, N. 


“FOR SALE—My crop of 18,000 Ibs. of sweet 
clover honey. Fred Day, Alcester, S. Dak. 

FOR SALE—Extracted honey, clover and 
buckwheat. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60 pound 
cans, 8c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa 

FINE QUALITY new white honey in 60-Ib. 


cans or 5-lb. pails. Ross B. Scott, La Grange 
Ind. 

FOR SALE—Sage honey (extracted), case 
or ton. H. C. Mellon, 425 N. Lake, Pasadena, 
Calif 

FOR SALE Water white sweet clover hon 
ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
fee, N. D 


FOR SAL®—Clover honey in new 60-Ib. tins 
Also buckwheat. N Stevens, Venice Cen 
ter, N. Y 


HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity. 


The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FOR SALI White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North 
star, Mich 

HONE Y—AIl kinds. Write for samples and 
prices D Steengrafe, 116 Broad St New 
York City 

OHIO’S best white clover honey, comb and 
extracted. Prices on request. Irvin Stoller, 
Latty, Ohio 
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FOR SALE Choice 
in 60-lb. cans. O. H 
Mich. 


clover basswood blend 
Roth, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Reese, 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend, 


new 10's, 


Minnesota’s finest, 12c. Utendorfer’s Apiary, 
Gaylord, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Sundberg Bros., Route 3, Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 


ridge, Kendaia, N. 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
both light and dark. Write for price list. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

FOR SALE 
ver honey 
Son, Grover 


Comb and extracted white clo 
Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Hill, Ohio 


BUCKWHEAT honey, 12 5-lb. pails in case, 


$6.00 per case f. o. b. shipping point Loren 
A. Yaw, Roaring Branch, Pa 

FOR SALE—Extracted, comb, and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. F. W 


Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio 

WHITE clover extracted or buckwheat in 
60-lb. cans. Write for prices. Roscoe F. Wix 
son, Sales Dept., Dundee N ’ 

CLOVER honey, finest quality, in 60-lb. 
cans at 12c per pound. Sample, 10c. Long 
fellow Bros., Hallowell, Maine 

HONEY FOR SALE See October Glean 
ings for prices and quality. Only a few cases 
left. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 

SHALLOW frame white comb honey and 
white extracted honey The Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

WINKLER’S choice extra fancy new white 


clover extracted. Write for new low price. Sam 


ple prepaid. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill 

A NATURAL blend of raspberry and bass 
wood extracted honey Very fine. Right price. 
Sample, 10¢ Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Michigan white clover honey, 
12c; light amber, 10c, f. o. b. 60-lb. cans. 
Sample 15c. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich 

FOR SALE—Pure sweet clover honey in 
carloads or in single cases. Let us know your 
needs. Dakota Sunshine Apiaries, Amenia, N. 
Dak 

EXTRACTED clover and basswood honey 
in 60-lb. cans, also amber and buckwheat. 
Price on request. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 


Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans, 
ease or carload. Sample, 15¢. David Running, 


Filion, Mich 

FOR SALI —Tupelo gallberry blend, light 
amber, extracted honey in 60-lb. cans and 
cases. Thoroughly ripe. Sample, 10c. Porter C 
Ward, Elkton, Ky 

CLOVER and BASSWOOD honey blended 


by the bees. Color white 
upon request. State amount 


Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo 


body fins Prices 
wanted W \ 


FOR SALE Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J 


D. Beals, 


Dwight, N. D 
 BEE-DELL 


honey. One ton baking 
each individual sections 


Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y¥ 
HONEY FOR SALE 


light 
honey 
comb 


extracted 
eases 96 


Bee-Dell 


amber 
Two 
honey 


quality 


For the beekeeper hon- 
ey sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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FOR SALE—Choice heavy-bodied clover 
honey Not extracted until thoroughly ripened 
Not excelled. Case or carlot. Sample, 10c. 
Arthur Beals, Oto, Iowa 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans, 1 to 5 
cases, lle; 5 cases or more, 10%e per Ib.; 5 
lb pails, $8.50 per doz.: 10 cases, $8.25 per 
doz. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 


FOR SALE 420 Ibs. of dark honey good 
for radiator or baking. Has been overheated 
is erystallized, 5c per pound, cash with order, 
f. o. b. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 1l2c¢ lb.; white sage at 1l2e lb.; white 
orange at 13c Ib.: extra L. A. sage at lle Ib. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Ine Ozone Park, N. Y 


FINE fall mixed honey, 5-lb. pails, $7.20 


per doz 120-case $10.00 Fine buckwheat 
comb, $4.00 per case in carrier lots. F. O. B 
Linesville, Pa. Paul D. Thompson, Linesville 
Pa 

HONEY Large stock extracted Producers 


who need more, dealers, and solicitors, should 
write us about their wants. A. I. Root Co. 
of Chicago, 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
4 quantity of fine white clover, also light 
amber honey State quantity wanted and I 
will name you a right price, or send in bid on 
large quantities. Sample on application. Lee 
Horning, R F. D. No 4, Morrison, Il 


FOR SALI White to water-white clover 
extracted and chunk honey. Heat-treated in 
extractor which improves quality and keeping 
qualities. Prices on request. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Clifton Weaver, Van Wert, Ohio 


\ RICH BLEND of raspberry, milkweed, 
sweet clover and goldenrod honey. Put up in 
new 60-lb. cans for 12¢ a Ib. 10-lb. cans by 
mail, postpaid, for $2.50 each. Sample by mail 
for 15¢. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


SEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE It is the time 
of year when all our honey-producing friends 
should take note of the following from the 

Guarantee and Advertising Conditions’’ of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture ‘*We will not guar 
antee any honey buyer's financial responsibil 
ity, and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer ha thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller.’’ 


WANTED Extracted dark and light comb 
and bulk comb honey W I Boggs, DeSoto, 
Mo 

WANTED Fancy white-clover comb. Quote 
hest price prepaid to Zanesville. E. W. Peirce 
Co., 28 W. Main St Zanesville, Ohio 

BEESWAX WANTED Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 


Write us for quotation before shippirg else 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WANTED \ car or less quantity of white 


heney in 60-lb. cans Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


sEFSWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices fer beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotation and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, II] 


} 
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CAN you furnish quantity honey and water 
radiator solution, made 50-50, boiled and 
skimmed, to be shipped in orders direct to pur 
chaser! ‘Rush all information and price. John 


H. Prothero, Dubois, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog 
free Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Two-ffame Root Novice ex 
tractor as good as new. Price $18.00. Fred C. 
Schmidt, Cheboygan, Mich. 


MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Rob 
inson, Mayville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Corrugated fiber mailing car- 
tons for 5-lb. pails, $2.75; 10-lb., $3.50; per 
100, postpaid to third postal zone. N. L. Ste 
vens, Venice Center, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—50,000 4%x1% plain Lewis 
sections. From Albany fire stock. Good condi 
tion, $5.00 per M. while they last. Adams & 
Myers, Ransomville, N { 


BEE SUPPLIES—Let us quote you on what 
you need. If we can’t save you money, we 
don’t want your order. They are guaranteed 
to please. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Sta- 
tion, Miss 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 





PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can- 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 

BEES AND QUEENS—Best and cheapest. 
Write for large catalog. The Stover Apiaries, 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 





PACKAGE BEES—See larger ad on page 
813, or write for prices John A. Williams, 
Box 178, Oakdale, La. 

TESTED QUEENS, $1.00 each for fall and 
winter. I mail queens every month of the year. 
D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. =e 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1: after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn 


TWO-FRAME nuclei or package bees for 
1927. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 
teed. Write for prices. E. F. Day, Honora 
ville, Ala. 

LATHAM’S ‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested 3 
handers, $1.00 each. Packages and nuclei. In 
troduction insured. Send for circular. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. -ackage 
bees, nuclei circular, 1927, ready free, Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 
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FOR 


story 


SALE—200 
for extracting, 
full honey for winter. 
disease. M. W. Harvey, 


BRIGHT 


double 
frames 
free from 
Calif 


colonies of bees, 
wired Hoffman 
Guaranteed 
Sebastopol, 


three-banded 
special introducing cages. 
right this year. Write for 
st. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. 


THREE-BANDED 
nuclei for 1927. 
each shipment 
full information 
Luverne, Ala. 


PACKAGE bees and nuclei, with queen or 
without. Italian queens only. Queens will 
shipped loose with bees unless ordered caged, 
as loose queens are better for you. F. M. Mor 
gan, Hamburg, La. 


1927 package bees, pure Italians 
reasonable considering quality. If in 
ket for bees or queens, a card will 
price list. The Crowville Apiaries, J. 
Prop., Crowville, La. 

GOLDEN Italian queens for sale, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, .$75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


FOR SALE 125 colonies 
ten-frame cypress hives, 
disease and in one of the best locations in the 
South. Will sell all or part. Write for de 
scription and price. C. M. Thompson, Reydel, 
Ark 

BOOKING 
ed Italian bees 


Italian queens 
Let’s introduce ‘em 
circular and price 
No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 


with 


Italian bees 
State health 
Write for 
Taylor 


and queens, 
certificate with 
price list and get 
Apiaries, Lock Box, 


Prices 
the mar 
get our 
Scott, 


bees 


Italian 
guaranteed free 


in 
from 





and. 
$4.50, 





for high-grade three 
and queens. 2-lb. pkg., 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector’s certificate with each. J 
Allen Catherine, Ala. 

— ~ 


orders 


BEST quality of Golden Italian queens and 


package bees sold under the best guarantee 
offered today by a firm which specializes in 
square dealing. Booking orders now for 1927. 





Spencer Bee Farms. Orleans Parkway, R. F 
D. No. 2, New Orleans, La. 

BOOKING ORDERS for SPRING DELIV 
ERY. I have one of the best packages offered 
Two frames with brood and honey, two pounds 


bees and one untested queen introduced. All 
bees shipped with health certificate. Remem 
ber Kellogg’s cereals. L. J. Bond, Big Bend, 


Louisiana. 
Queens any month in 

Two-pound package bees 
three-pound package bees 

Can ship latter March and 

certificate, safe arrival, ._prompt 

per cent books your order. W. 
505, Wharton, Texas. 


BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS after April 10:. 2-lb 
package, $4.00; 3-Ib. package, $5.00; special 
2 Ibs. on frame emerging brood, queen intro- 
duced, $5.00. Untested queens, $1.25. Liberal 
discount on quantities; guarantee satisfaction 
and safe arrival. Most prolific strain in Amer 
ica. Book your order early. Tupelo Apiaries, 
Apalachicola, Fla., J. L. Morgan, Prop. 


QUEENS and BEES 
the year, each $1.00. 
with queen, $3.75; 
with queen, $4.60 
April. Health 
attention. 10 
Laws, Box 


MINNESOTA BEES FOR SALE—40-gallon 


storage tank, uncapping can, 1926. 10-frame 
equipment, 22 colonies of bees, fall count, 
metal covers, 15 queed-excluders, 22. full 


depth extracting supers, 28 shallow supers, 6 
metal covers, 4 wood covers, 23 bottom-boards, 
15 eomb-honey supers; 8-frame, 3 colonies of 
bees, fall count, 5 queen-excluders, 3. full- 
depth supers, 4 shallow supers. Make a bid 
by March 1. Root hives. Fine shape. Bees guar- 
anteed free from disease. Terms cash. Come 
get ’em. James H. Rand, R. F, D,. Noa, 2, 
Anoka, Minn. 





| 
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QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL—Our two 
queen yards with more than a thousand nuclei 
and three experienced men are prepared to 
care for your queen orders promptly WHY 
TOLERATE JUST ORDINARY QUEENS 
WHEN THE BEST QUEENS COST SO LIT 
TLE? The honey production records of our 
queens are unsurpassed. 1 untested, 80: 12 
for $9.00; 1 tested, $1.50 Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. No disease Inspec 
tion certificate with each shipment. Write for 
circular and prices on quantities. J. M. Cutts 
& Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala 

EARLY PACKAGE BEES and HIGHEST 
GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS. Our only busi 
ness is BEES and QUEENS. We do not pur 
chase honey, deal in supplies, or sell off a few 
old bees in the spring as a_ side-line Our 
colonies are worked exclusively for the pro 
duction of young, vigorous, healthy worke 
bees for packages Colonies are draw! o 
about every two weeks from March 20. to 
June 20. Two and three pound packages, 50 
pounds or more, $1.00 per pound. Select three 
banded Italian queens, $1.00 each. 10 per cent 
deposit will book order and reserve shipping 
date Large orders booked in advance will 
receive special prices. We guarantee both safe 
arrival and satisfaction. J. E. Wing, Cotton 
wood, Calif Most NORTHERN BREEDER 
California 

BOOKING for May delivery 1927 rry 
Dalton’s introduced laying-en-route-to-yous 
QUEENS in packages. Save the risk of if» 
troducing her. Gain the days it takes for her 
to get to laying and make you brood to emerge 
into bees Two frames of honey, brood, and 
bees, well covered two additional po ind 
shaken in, a good young Italian queen on 
those combs laying before she starts to you 
Price F. O. B. Bordelonville, $6.00 per singl 
package, 20 per cent cash books your order 
Frames, standard Hoffman, largely built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation, bees and queen 
light Itglian, called goldens. Health certificats 
on every package. Remember that last seasor 
I rejected more orders after filling to capacit 
than I accepted. Satisfied customers for refer 
ence In most states Jes Dalton Moreauvill 
La EAT KELLOGG'S CEREALS BECAUS] 
HE IS BOOSTING HONEY. 

HELP WANTED 
, ‘ 
WANTED—Young single man to care fo 


200 colonies bees. State experience. amd *salary 


S. E. Jones, 403 Butler St., Waycross,, Ga 
WANTED—Healthy clean single young 

bee-man of some experience with, atar and 

bees to help with out-apiaries next season. A 


W. Bulay, Livingston, Texas 


Two young men from. country 
and farin 


WANTED 
work with 


to t 


bees 


@aSsSist on Seas 
1927..Good habits required. Will live in. fam 
ily. 1200 colonies. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice 
Center, N. Y 

I HAVE a position open for one or -two it 


dustrious young men wishing to learn commer 
cial queen-rearing, package shipping. and hon 
ey production. Must be white, of good habit 
and repute. Would rather they be not over 
twenty-one Much outdoor work and camping 
in pleasant weather Not much wages* first 
season, but a good thing for any one wishing 
to specialize on bees. Please give all quatifica 
t'ons your first letter. R. V. Stearns trad) 
Texas, 
1H " 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

er ' ' ' 

WANTED—Position by an experienced bee 

keeper with a large producer Zest of refer 
ences Piney Hendrickson, Durham, Ark 








i 
1 
; 
: 
' 
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WANTED — Experienced beekeeper and 
queen-breeder wants position for early spring 
with southern queen and package business. 
G. F. Zahm, 1180 East 112th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

MOLLER LLL 

ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 

COLUMN 


(A free advertising service to Root custom- 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex- 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 

ONE Root two-frame reversible hand-power 
extractor, pockets standard size. This extrac 
tor is in very good condition and ready to ex- 
tract honey or Hutzelman_ solution. Price, 
$25.00. L. M. Hubbard, Onsted, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Eight-frame Lewis-Markle ex- 
tractor about two or three years old; extracted 
about ten tons, guaranteed to be in good con- 
dition, Price $150. G. C. Mathews, 2008 Como 
Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Eight-frame Buckeye Root 
power extractor, standard pockets. Extracted 
between seven and eight tons of honey and 
guaranteed in perfect condition. Price, $100. 
Cc. C. Elmquist, Copas, Minn. 

TULLE LEMME UL 


MISCELLANEOUS © 














FREE—New catalog hardy (fruit trees, 
shrubs, roses, bulbs, seeds. America’s largest 
departmental nursery. Established 72 years. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 108, Painesville, 
Ohio 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
eard today. It is well worth your little trou- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 





BEE CULTURE 
| A. I. ROOT’S STORY OF HIS OWN LIFE. 
(Continued from page 804.) 
not the very grandest sight of my life. 
| Imagine a locomotive that has left its 
track, and is climbing in the air right to- 
ward you—a locomotive without wheels, 
we will say, but with white wings. Now 
imagine that white locomotive, with 
wings spreading 20 feet each way, com- 
ing right toward you with a tremendous 
flap of its propellers, and you will have 
something like what I saw. The sensa- 
tion that I experienced then is some- 
thing hard to describe. When Columbus 
discovered America he did not know 
what the outcome would be, and no one 
at that time knew. And so it seemed 
to me quite doubtful whether the wildest 
enthusiast could really catch a glimpse 
of what this new discovery might mean. 
Published First Account of Wright 
Brothers’ Achievement 
After all I had seen my tongue was 
fairly aching to tell the world what I 
knew, but one of the Wright Brothers 
suggested that the best way to keep a 
secret is to avoid letting anyone know 
you have a secret to keep. Well, just 
before Christmas, 1904, my heart was 
made glad by a letter informing me that, 
as the experiments for 1904 had probably 
ended, I might tell the world what I 
knew about the flying-machine, and ac 
cordingly I did so in the January 1 issue 

for 1905. 


December, 1926 





PACKAGE BEES— 


Three-band Italian Bees and Queens. Now booking orders for 1927, spring del‘ very. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Absolutely no disease in our locality. Send for free circular. 
Two pound package bees, $2.50. Young queens, $1.00. 

THE LOVEITT HONEY CoO., 602 N. 9th AVE., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 












hundreds of Medina County 
connection with their banking 










R. F. D. SERVICE 


enables the SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK COMPANY to serve 
people promptly and efficiently in 


Do you avail yourself of our BANKING BY MAIL SERVICE? 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 









PRESIOENT 


ER. ROOT 


VICE -PRES 










transactions. 





OHIO 








RHODES 
















PRUNING SHEAR 


= AAA 


: RHODES MFG. CO., 
328 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


DOUBLE CUT I HE only 
pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular and 
prices. 







Patented 











De 
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JA\ 
‘“Make Your Honey 


Famous” 






“Dress your honey in a 
good looking jr glass jar, 
and it will become the 


Famous Package of your 
Neigborhood.” 











(a 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Ohio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL 
Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY of SYRACUSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Leonia, New Jersey. Lansing, Michigan 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, F. COOMBS & SONS, 
Chicago, Illinois. Brattleboro, Vt. 
A. W. YATES, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 








la 
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Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


THE ALCOHOL-FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


| ring the past year 


eer nade 


thorough tests have 


in my own apiary with water-for 


ilin-treated combs, which were washed in 


pure alcohol before 
\ll ich combs 


der to un 


placing in the brood-nest. 


washed in pure alcohol in or 


over the germs not reached by wa 


ter-formalin, gave recurrence to American foul 





Reng ae 2 


Se 


evidence show that 


not 


rood his s strong to 


formalin does 
ind many combs go 
mded with 


ifterward to set 


iter penetrate propolis, 


through the disinfectant 


germs, ready at any time for years 


of foul brood. 


Use Alcohol-Formalin to be safe. 


For full infor 


up a case 


ask 


dealer or 


J. C. Hutzelman, M.D. 
Glendale, Ohio 


To New York 
State Beekeepers 


BEESWAX AND OLD COMBS 
This has been a bad vear for most bee- 
in New York State, and every 
penny counts. Beeswax is always valu- 
able. Now is the time to get rid of your 
old combs and equip your frames with 
ROOT’S THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUN- 
DATION. The wax from your old combs 
will just about pay foundation 
for your frames. 

In our NEW BUILDING AT 124 WIL- 
LIAMS STREET we live 
most complete and best steam outfit for 
rendering old combs and cappings that 
could be designed. We get every ounce 
of wax—thut is what counts. Write for 
our terms and shipping instructions, 

Any one of our friends and customers 
will tell you that you get a square deal 
all the time from 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You ‘Best 


mation your 





keep rs 


for new 





IN 


| 
FOR AMERICAN FOUL BROOD | 


installed the | 


“= 
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CULTURE 


CASH FOR 
HONEY 


We are in the market for several 
cars of Extracted and Comb Honey. 
Send us a sample of your extracted 
honey, tell us how much you have, 
how it is packed and your best 
price. 

With our system of ‘‘Remittance 
the Day Your Shipment is Re- 
ceived,’’ you will be well pleased 
when you deal with us. 

Clean beeswax is worth 38c per 
lb. today. 

Ship your old combs to us for 
rendering. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 









































Does Experience 
Count? 


There are few who will deny that 
experience makes for perfection. 
This applies to a business house 
just as it does to an individual. 


We have been supplying the 
needs of beekeepers so long that 
we know the service that satisfies. 
As a matter of fact, we have been 
Manufacturing and Selling Bee 

Supplies Since ’98 


TRY US NEXT TIME 
August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. | 
Not a wild bee has flew in these parts 
since October first, it’s ornery 
wet and cold. So L aint got no winter 
hunger strain experiment to 
goin yet. Pritchard says it’s too 
late to line this year and | have 
just about give up hope too. 
I aint got no coon dog either. 
aplenty has writ about 


been SO 


resistant 
Mel 


bees 


Friends 
becoming pard 


ners with me and Ab in the fur business 
but none of ’em has enclosed a check 
for a good coon dog. So things aint 
lookin no better than they was last 
month and I wake up suddent and shiv 
erin almost every night now out of a 


dream as how I am back in the lumber 
vard. The mushrats too are all 
drownded out and fur is hardly 
worth gettin polluted for this fall. 

No, it aint none of the brightest pros 
pects ever known around here this win 
ter for a natcherlist like me. And I feel 
worse too for Doe. irlin of 
Polson, Montany, has writ showin he was 
dissatisfied with the way me and Ab got 
the pesterin telephone out of my house. 
I wish he had writ earlier for I 
how I could have improved on 
my telephone idees. Doc. recommended 


sure 


skunk 


somethin 


can see 


now as 


Continued on page 813.) 


Running’s Bees 
and Queens 


ITALIANS THAT ARE 
HONEY-GETTERS 


* 
- 





We are now booking orders for 1927 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We 
have been producing package bees in 
the South for seven years and have one 
of the best package and queen-rearing 
establishments in the South, and have 
been producing large crops of honey in 
Michigan for 26 years 


WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 
KNOW THE BUSINESS 


Try one or a hundred and you will want 


more. They get the honey. We want to 
show you. Bees and Queens shipped from 
Epes and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices 
are right, stock unexcelled and service 


Write for 


you can use. 


guaranteed. stating 


how many 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. 


prices, 
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Wheeling 


‘FrictionTop 


HEELING Friction Top Con- 
tainers have a definite appeal to 
all buyers. Made of primetin plate on 
the most modern automatic machin- 
ery. Send for descriptive literature. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


We have been 
at reasonable 








honey containers 
want to give the 


able to buy 


prices, and we 


honey producer an opportunity to share in 
our saving. The containers listed below are 
of the best quality They are made by fac 


tories that are proud of their products. We are 
glad to offer them to you; and all are guaran- 
teed in every respect 
2%-lb. can, 100 in dust-proof 
shipping weight, 16 Ibs. per carton 
5-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 
shipping weight, 35 Ibs., per carton 3.50 
10-Ib. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 
shipping weight 45 Ibs., per carton 
SIXTY-POUND CANS 
We offer the best quality, bright, screw-cap 
cans with bale, in strong shipping-cases of 
soft pine, ends of have hand-holes and 
are cleated to prevent splitting. F. O. B. Omaha, 
Neb.; 2 cans per case, 1 to 9 cases inclusive, 
$1.15 per case; 10 to 50 cases inclusive, $1.10 
per acre; 50 or more, $1.02 per case 
‘*‘DIAMOND I’’ GLASS HONEY JARS 
These are the honey jars approved by the 
standardization committee of the. American 
Honey Producers’ League. 
8-oz. jar, 24 in paper reshipping 
per case, $1.00; per gross ie 
16-0z. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 
per case, $1.25; 
32-o0z. jar, 12 in 
per case, 90c; 


fibre carton 
$4.20 


4.90 


cases 


case 
$5.80 
per gross én 7.25 
paper reshipping 
per gross _ $10.50 
The above prices are f. o. b. Omaha, Nebr., 
net and subject to change without 
We carry car-load_ stocks of 
pails, 60-lb and honey jars 
assured prompt shipment. 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


1209 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


case, 


notice 
friction-top 


cans You are 
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R12 GLE 
PLANTS- 


strain. Also 
Whole 


MASTODON, 2Y222£421Nc 


have original 
other leading varieties of Strawberries. 
sale and retail. Color Catalog free. 
Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 7, Bridgman. Mich. 


American Poultry Journal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 


MONTHS’ 25 cts. 


TRIAL 
; 1¥r.50c 3 Yrs. $1 5 Yrs. $1.50 


Canada 75e Canada $1.50 Canada $2.50 
Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed: how to secure high egg 
pr rductic n; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 
Established 1874. Only 25c for 9 mos. Stamps accepted 


Aeericen Poultry Journal, 22-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


“All About 
Plymouth Rocks’’ 


For a limited time we offer this 
valuable textbook, “‘All About 
Plymouth Rocks,”’ free with a3-sr. 
subscription to PLYMOUTH ROCK 
MONTHLY for only § 1. The official breed paper for 
Plymouth Rocks, 36 to 100 pages monthly. If you 
want detailed up-to-date information on Rocks and 
poultry raising send $1 for this helpful magazine 
and get textbook free Money hack if not satisfied. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK MONTHLY *9f,cniyY“iowa™ 


High-Grade Bees 


and Queens 


2-lb. package, $2.50; with 1927 spring 
queen, $3.50. 















here. 
book 
solutely certain of prompt shipment with guar 
REAL 
Ariz. 


Disease has never existed Although I 


have 800 colonies, will only orders ab 


satisfaction 


Bank, Globe, 


W. A. 


antee of bank reference, 


Valley 


WALSH, PIMA, ARIZ. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 



















Rasy PEs ESSENSE SESE, 


Greatest | Values-Lowest Prices 


Forty thousand home owners have answered our 
advertisements. Ten thousand have accept 
our money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster Shin- 
les, V-Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, 

~ainted or Galvanized Rootings, Sidings, Ceil- 
ings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made Fire- 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical 


BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
Sm be Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


Write today! Get our low 











prices and free samples. Save 
F 2 £ 2 money, get better quality, 
lasting satisfaction. Ask for 


Rociing oo No. 183, or for 
rage Box 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
1288-1288 Butler S¢., 
vincin,..ati, Ohio 


SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


ANINGS IN 


‘The A. 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
WANTED—A 


position as queen-breeder, 


either for wages or shares. 17 years’ experi 
ence. W. W. Talley, Greenville, R. F. D. No. 
4, Ala. 

ELECTRIC lighting plant engine, 800-watt 
generator and small motor, $50.00, or exchange 
for clover honey. Benjamin Harrison, Green- 
ville, Pa 

AL FALFA sweet clover honey from the Black 
Hills in 60-lb. cans. Extra fine and nice. Sam 
ple 15e¢ delivered. Lowry Elliott, Buffalo Gap, 
South Dakota. 


Sugar for Bees 


We offer White Granulated Sugar contain 
ing small particles of dirt, also clean Light 
Brown Sugar, both packed in 100-lb. bags 
Write us for prices 


JOSEPH F. HERRMANN & CO., 
1318 } Pubes Bldg Chicago, i. 





More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
others are doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 

Months’ Trial 1 5¢ 

One Dollar a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 19 Mount Morris, lil. 





Queen Talks 


By M. J. 
LOOKING FORWARD TO THE SEASON 
1927 
(Talk No. 13.) 


What is there to say 
season of the 


Deyell, Apiarist. 


OF 


regarding 
when 


queens at the 
colony is 


year every sup 
posed to be headed with a good queen, and the 
bees are resting during the period of quies 
cence, especially in northern latitudes™® Well, 


not much 


The past season was a poor one in some re 
gions In spite of this fact, beekeepers must 
proceed with the hope that the coming season 
may prove favorable for beekeeping Beekeep 
ers are compelled to be optimists. 

Let us always keep in mind that the queen 
is the soul of the colony. With this in view, 
we are making plans to produce and sell more 
and better queens than ever before, because we 


are convinced that 
beekeepers produce 
make larger honey 

We have never able to produce enough 
queens early in the spring, and especially dur 
ing the month of May. This coming year, as 
before stated, we plan to enlarge our producing 
facilities to meet the demand for ROOT QUAL- 
ITY QUEENS. 


genuinely good queens help 
larger crops of honey, and 
profits 

been 


I. Root Company 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 811.) 


IN 


as follers ‘‘If you could manage to con 
nect your phone with the light wires so 
that it would knock the old girl down 
every time she took the receiver down, | 
think you would be able to get rid of it.’’ 
Can’t you, Doe, hurry forrards some as 


good idees as to how I ean contract a 
coon dog? Don’t write after the coon 
season has closed. Lookin back on how 


as you could have done better don’t help 
me, 
* * * 
Friends has writ as how glad they were 
I put in the pome about bee huntin with 
Old Cal Crane. It was a good pome. Mr. 


W. T. Pieree of Allentown, N. J., must 
have read it and then he comes along 


and sits down in the poets’ corner his 
self too, for he writes: 


Dear Old Drone—I read in Gleanings where 


you were very fond of Maud Mauller’s poem 
and I wondered if you had ever read the one 
on the enclosed card. 
Very truly yours, 
W. T. PIERCE. 
What was on that card of his was the 
follerin: 
Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Watched the hired man rake the hay. 
She laughed and chuckled in girlish glee 


When up his plant leg crawled a bee. 
Later the farm hand laughed in turn 
When a big grasshopper crawled up hern. 


Now I suppose some awful squeamish 
page 815.) 


(Continued on 





»MARUGQ’S SPECIAL“ 


The Apiarist’s Friend. 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 


with 


colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


Untested Queens io havatees $1.00 each 

Tested Queens ; 1.50 each 

Package Bees 1.50 per Ib. 

Nucleus chiens eka caceks Meee 
Bees inspected. Free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 


VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


1927 Package Bees 





Light three-banded Italians, shipped on 
sugar syrup without comb. No disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
attached. 20 per cent with order. 

With select untested queens—1l1 to 10 
2-lb. pkgs., $4.00 each; 10 to 25 2-lb. pkgs., 
$3.75 each; 25 or more 2-lb. pkgs., $3.65 
each. For 3-lb. pkgs. add $1.00 to each 
above pkg. Without queen, deduct $1 each. 


JOHN A. WILLIAMS, 
BOX 178 OAKDALE, LOUISIANA 
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Achord Bees and Queens 
for 1927 


813 


Shipments start April 20th. Order now to 
secure early shipping dates. Pure three-band- 
ed Italians only. 
2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queens.$4.75 
Five 2-lb. packages ........ 22.50 
Twenty-five 2-lb. packages : ..-112.50 
3-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen 5.75 
Five 3-lb. packages ........ oi ~- 37.50 
Twenty-five 3-lb. packages were 

Express charges collect at destination. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Inspection certificate and 


all necessary papers to carry packages through 
without delay If packages are wanted by 
parcel post, add 15¢ and postage to the price 
of each. We will advise you cost of postage to 
your postoflice. If wanted without the queens, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 


Queens 


young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
Tested queens, $1.75 each, any num- 


Select 
number. 
ber 

Terms, 20 per cent with order, balance a 
few days before shipment. No bees sent C. O. 
D. Producing and shipping package bees and 
queens has been our sole business for many 
years. We have passed the costly and danger 
ous experimental stage. Your order placed here 
brings highest value for the money invested. 
For complete information send for latest price 
list. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


J. L. Gaspard’s 


HIGH-QUALITY BEES 


are now ready for the season of 1927. Some 
of the best Golden and Three-banded Italians 
that can be produced. Prices as follows: 
1 2-lb. pkg. with queen in for. $4.00 each 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with queens in for .. 35.00 
100 2-lb. pkgs. with queens in for. . .350.00 
1 3-lb. pkg. with queen in for. 5.00 each 
10 3-lb. pkgs. with queens in for 45.00 
100 3-lb. pkgs. with queens in for 450.00 
1 4-lb. pkg. with queen in for... $6.00 each 
10 4-lb. pkgs. with queens in for..... 55.00 
100 4-lb. pkgs. with queens in for. 500.00 


All bees are shipped on nice frames of brood 
and enough honey for feed in transit. I guar 
antee safe delivery all over U.S. only. A health 
certificate is furnished with each shipment. 
Shipping season starts April 5, 1927 Orders 
booked with per cent down, balance fifteen 
days before shipment 


All will be 
bad-order report 
Address to: 


J. L. GASPARD 


Hessmer, Louisiana 


Member 


OF 
rts) 
losses replaced upon receipt of 
signed by the express agent. 


Louisiana Beekeepers’ Assn. 
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Pat. Counsel of The A. 1 Kuvt Co 

| atents Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 










KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT 77) bela i Saved $15.00,” says 

| SSACTORY DIRECT John M. Novak, Random, 
Illinois. You, too, can 

save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 


WE PAY THE. FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 


@ PAs 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ eo e ; : ree 
BLOSSOM*SWEET eeat farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
BADGER BRAND KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 21, MUNCIE, IND, 





—n d 10 ib. Honey Pails. : 
a aseheinaaniian, -FUR-FISH-GAME 


(Harding’s Magazine) 
cans. Plain and Li aph~ | 
ed cans of all pheseert al | 


WILKES-BARRE CAN CA. 


Read this well illustrated, up- 
to-date Publication devoted 
toH r 
Camping, Woodcraft, Fur, Game 
and Medicinal Root Raising, etc. 
“Cowboy Days” and “‘North- 
ern Trapping Tralis”’ now run- 
ning, will also interest you. 
Yearly subscription $2.00, single 
ESTABLISHED i856 | copy 25 —. = a at New- 
stands, pecial trial offer, 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. months, 25 cents. 


FUR-FISH-GAME, Dept. 11 Columbus, Ohio 









































Mr. Beekeeper—= 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workmun- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 

make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free. illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. (Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Albert M. 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. 






































Beekeepers, Attention! 


We do not like to brag, but we want the world to know that ‘‘FALCON’’ 
HIVES AND SUPPLIES are positively first-grade merchandise. They are 
all well manufactured in a modern factory, which, together with low sell- 
ing costs, makes it possible to quote exceedingly low prices. You can not 
succeed without good equipment and you can not go wrong in purchasing 
‘*FALCON’’ QUALITY PRODUCTS. RED CATALOG FREE. 


WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR WAX 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT | 
(Continued from page 813.) 


people will be writin telling as how that 
is awful and hollerin to have me drawed 
and quartered. It aint awful to me. It | 


was just what that girl deserved for 
laughin at the hired man when he may | 
have been all pain and stung up. Any- | 
way, she begun it, and I am glad the | 
grasshopper came along just as he did 


and done just as he done. It served her hy 
right. 
= * * 
Dear Old Drone:—I have a scheme to pre 
sent for your consideration by which you can 








—FOR— 


make more than you could by raising foxes or Bee Suppues j 
winter-hunger-resistant bees It is simply to 

raise jackasses and train them so they will 

hop on thé rear end of beekeepers’ trucks and oO incre ; *) ed . 
ride as near to the bee yards as it is possible ur increase in business shows 

to get with a truck on — of - — that the Beekeepers like Root Bee 
then hop out, run to the yard and jackass : 

the supers, ete., out to the truck to be drawn Supplies and OUR SERVICE 


into the extracting plant; and also to jackass 
the packing material, ete., into the yards. P 
If these rainy seasons keep a-coming, you Write for our new 1927 


(Continued on page 817.) Bee Supply Catalog 


. 
Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and | A | R C {Ch 
spring by starvation. These could have been ° ae oot 0.0 icago 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 224 W. HURON STREET 
to feed The use of candy is a good life in- 


surance for your hees. Send for circular, also WE CAN SERVE YOU WELL 


catalog of supplies. 
H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 


Airco Foundation 


Airco refining produces a dense, tough, and absolutely clean wax—a 
wax that stays fresh the longest and is easily moulded by the bees. 

















J 
| 


Airco milling produces a true-to-nature product and a foundation 
that is preferred by the bees. 


Single-Ply Airco Three-Ply Airco 


Foundation Foundation 


For Comb and Chunk For Brood and Extracting 
Honey Combs 





MORE SATISFACTORY THAN ANYTHING ELSE. 


‘*As this is the third season I have used Three-ply, you may be assured I appreciate its value 
ply, | 


in securing efficient combs I have tried it alone with everything else offered, including 
Root wood-base combs, and I can recommend Three ply as- being the most satisfactory for broed 
combs of anything yet tried.’’—J. D. Caldwell, Rifle, Colorado 
7 = 
The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 
. 
=Bee Supeuics— Council Bluffs, lowa =Bee Suppues— 
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Bees and Queens for 1927 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1927 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in mnch better condition. Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to Ye the correct size nucleus to build up to suf- 
ficient strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nuclei have over the package 
is that there will not be any swarming out to coniend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case. The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames of 
nicely drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of your colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each ship- 
ment. There has never been any disease in our part of the state. 


Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple. Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be young and accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, 
so there will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is 
furnished by express agent. Shipping dates start April 15, 1927. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE 


Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots................ cece eee ween $ 5.00 each 
ee vce cee bee etwas incsceses teedseses 4.50 each 
ts Sy SE I SE OD 6 on eke cdenscciesswascconcceseesscar 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more....................00005 4.00 each 
rs a ahd ad arch gadis Ga ANCE ae IIS aretha ie Seen waren ihe 1.00 each 
EE ee ee one ee a ye eee ee eee ee -85 each 


References: Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga.; Chatham Savings and Loan Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries, Savannah, Georgia 


APIARIES IN ATKINSON COUNTY. 228 E. OGLETHORPE AVENUE 


Nothin’ But = BEES 


es FOR 1927 


(NO HONEY) 











ra 











‘ 
We are ready to book your order for bees, 
We propose to limit our busi- with 1500 colonies to draw from and with a 
ness to the Queen and Package reputation of 100 per cent satisfied customers. 
business exclusively the coming | at ee ee Se ee re we 
either on combs or combless. ees on combs 
season, so that we will be able have an introduced and laying queen. In 
to ship as early as the first of combless bees the queen is caged. 
We guarantee to please anyone who ever 
April, with no interference till was pleased. 
middle of May. We have had all the business for the past 
four seasons that we could handle, and when 
we sell you once we sell you always. 
KKK HN . * 
8 We use John M. Davis bees—there are none 
better; the best prices anyone gives, quality 
Write for catalog. considered. No cheap trashy fixtures used in 
our business. 
KKK References—Moultrie Banking Co., Moul- 


trie, Ga., or anyone we have ever sold bees 
to. Write for list of names and prices. 


J. G. Puett & Sons 


j Moultrie, Georgia 


| A. J. Heard 


Wellston, Georgia 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 815.) Light Three-Banded 


can rent your Jackasses out each fall at a big 
profit. , 
Send me the first one you get trained. In Italian Bees and Queens 
the meantime we will continue to do the jack- 
assing with human jackasses. ° . 
Sincerely yours, For Spring Delivery 
JACKASS. 
pawee: ° al : ‘ hire , : Our seventeenth year. and each year better 
l expect it was a mad hired man as service, better stock, better packing, and above 
writ the above on letter paper as had | all prompt shipment. Bees are shipped on a 


the name of Adams & Myers, Ransom- standard frame of brood and honey. 
ee, ey ery it. - wa NOTE OUR LOW PRICES 
ody will go into jackass partnership 
with me and furnish the financial till I Ra = eweres ees 
git my first coon fur money I am ready err 90.00 
to set out tryin to realize Mr. Adams’ 50 2-pound ............- se eeeeee 175.00 
and Myer’s hired man’s noble vishon. we proscerd lad adil aa bad a 
: gl . ‘ RE cc Scdwacatakuiad sea eere 
Who will com forrards? i aa ain at 108.75 
; ee erin 212.50 
Anybody anxious to become me and | 100 3-pound ...................... 400.00 
Ab’s pardner on a coon dog this season EN is sich ek sae masled sbwewns 52.50 
better telegraph. It’s getting some late. - y$ nme chahaladictnded dedi headin nak thd ial ae 
J. L. Byer aint seen his big opportunity | 100 4-pound ...................... 475.00 
to come in as me and Ab thought he | 5 Ibs. on 2 fr., with selected queen, $6.50 each. 
would, so there is a chance open yet if Now booking orders for shipment after 
prompt action is taken. April 10. Order early. as orders are booked in 
+s * rotation. 15 per cent with order, balance 10 


: p days before shipping time. Bees guaranteed 
| hate those lumber pile dreams nights free from disease. Health certificates furnished. 

now just awful. They are about gettin Safe delivery guaranteed, only requiring 

my gote and Ab says he don’t want to | proper notation from carrier. 

hear about ’em atall so I have to bear 








up alone. OLD DRONE. Central Louisiana Apiaries 
P. S—This is the month for Christ- oe 
mas presents. : Hamburg, Louisiana 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


We are now prepared to book ycur orders for the coming season for package bees 
and queens. Our capacity is backed by 2500 standard mating nuclei for queens, and 
1000 colonies to draw from for package bees and nuclei. We offer quality, service, 
satisfaction, and value for your money. Package bees will be shipped on syrup for 
feed in well-ventilated cages that have proven successful in making safe delivery. 


PACKAGE BEES AND NUCLEI 


1 to 10 2-Ib. packages with select untested queems...................... $4.00 each 
10 to 100 2-lb. packages with select untested queens...................... 3.75 each 
1 to 10 3-Ib. packages with select untested queens...............2....... 5.00 each 
10 to 100 3-lb. packages with select untested queems...................... 4.65 each 
l-frame nuclei with 2 Ibs. of bees and select untested queen............... 5.00 each 
2 and 3 frame nuclei same price as 2 and 3 lb. packages. 
QUEENS 

i Or MS. opbsa ce shade eh ecesnews see hecpne we $1.00 each for 1 or 100 
nk din Sw ad oi aR AoE ee 1.50 each for 1 or 100 
EE Oe re ree eee eee ee ee ee ee ee wet $3.00 and up 


We guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction on all bees and queens. Orders booked 
with 10 per cent deposit; balance before shipment is made. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Get your orders in early and avoid disappointment. 


Lake Shore Apiaries, Covington, Louisiana 
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Superior Italian Bees 
Without Deposit 


READ OUR CATALOG 


The possibilities of Package Bees are indeed alluring to both 
buyer and seller. We have just completed a 24-page illustrated 
catalog in which we have endeavored to explain as far as pos- 
sible the difficulties and how they can be remedied. It is free. 
A postal card will bring it. In order to give our customers every 
possible advantage we have arranged to handle your orders 
without deposit. Write us what you need. We will tell you 
what we can do. 


Bee Supplies---A Grand Offer 


Accurately made of the best cypress that can be had which will 
last and last. Just to introduce them to you, we make the fol- 


lowing prices: 
5 10. FRAME HIVES .......... err eeT eee. $10.00 
5 10-FRAME HIVES, METAL COVER....... 11.50 


5 10-FR. SHALLOW SUPERS AND FRAMES 3.25 
100 WHITE PINE HOFFMAN FRAMES.... 4.50 


This offer on supplies will not be good longer than the adver- 
eS S 


tisement appears. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 


SHIPPING POINT AND TELEGRAPH STATION, MAYHEW, MISS. 
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| GPA briTh 


per acre from KELLOGG 
Strawberrie 


Perret ttt tt 


P) 





F. E. BEATTY, Pres. 


tells how to grow them 


Here is my brand new Berry Book that tells you how to make $500 to 








H $1,200 per acre from Strawberries grown the ‘‘Kellogg Way.’’ This 
it , . ‘ ‘ ; 
I may seem like a lot of money to get from a single acre in one year, but 
\ it is easy to make these big profits when you have the right plants and 
H the right method of growing them. More than 100,000 growers are 
\ ‘ . ‘w r 9 ; ’ 
\ making these profits the ‘‘ Kellogg Way.’’ Here’s the proof. 
H H. M. Hanson, Wisconsin, says—‘‘You have E. D. Andrews of Michigan fully paid for his 
ly my permission to make your claims even $4,000 home from the profits off 2 acres of 
H stronger because my returns from Kellogg Kellogg’s Thorobreds. 
4! berries show better than $1,400 per acre.’’ W. R. Randall of Illinois made at the rate of 
i) ‘*From only one acre of Strawberries grown $1,900 per acre, and Jacob S. Rodgers of Penn- 
' 
i the ‘Kellogg Way’ I made $1,800 last year.’’ sylvania picked 8,500 quarts off one acre, 
HI W. L. Tillston, Vermont. which brought $1,700 
\u) 
ies Will Mak 
' 
: ne Acre of Kellogg Strawberries Will Make 
H| 
| 
: More Money Than 40 Acres of Common Crops 
\ Big Crops of Berries and big profits come easy when you know how. 
" I spent 30 years learning how to make berry plants produce these big money 
HI crops. This very berry book I send you FREE tells the whole story. In one 
\ hour with this book you can learn what it has taken me 30 years to learn. 
i Send for it—read it and see how thousands are making these profits from 
\ Kellogg Strawberries. It’s the finest Berry Book ever produced—also tells 
how to get big crops of Raspberries, Blackberries and Grapes. This book 
k is FREE—just send a post card. 
| R Three Rivers, Mich 
_& . M. Kellogg Co., Box 2641, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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QGBrilliantly decorated in 
red, green and gold, 
Canco honey pails are 
constant reminders to 
buyandeatmore honey. 
Three sizes—2% Ib. 
cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. 


SS eaesSeSee ee eee guesaeaa, 


tlent Salesmanship 


Bleak winter days naturally retard the Canco honey pails are 
housewife’s shopping excursions. When she distributed by: 
does venture out, she wishes to shop quickly, Colorado Honey Producers 


for the items on her list are numerous. Association, Denver, Col. 

All tl f hi Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
> ) ” 

the more reason for an eye-catching G. 0 keke Se 


package for your honey. A Canco decorated town, Wis. 
pail reminds one customer of her need for 10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N.Y, 

: 1304 in Street, Lynchburg. Va. 
honey, suggests it to another. And as long 1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 
as it appears on the counter or on the house- 316 B. Se ae Ark. 
wife’s shelf it keeps the packer’s name con- B. B. Gantt, Je. Fremebery, 


stantly before the eye owas 
: y ” Standard LumberCo., Winona, 


A card to one of the distributors listed will Minn. 
promptly bring you information regarding Fargo Seed House, 
prices and shipments. Fargo, North Dakota 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. HAMILTON, ONT. 


} 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 2 


Se sees ee ee ee eee eS _=—- = — es 











